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KENNEL 


ANTHONY AMBROGIO bets that the only in- 
formation Tim Lucas didn’t include in his Bava 


comedy screenplay based on true events that took 
place in Hollywood during 1967's Summer of Love. 


book is that Mario Bava is an anagram for “I am a 


bravo.” (And he’s right!) KIM NEWMAN has written a vampire musical that 


is poised to be produced later this year in Denmark. 


RICHARD HARLAND SMITH is known by many 
different nicknames to many different people, but 
only Umberto Lenzi is allowed to call him Dick. 


NATHANIEL THOMPSON offers a steady flow 
of up-to-date DVDreviews on his Mondo Digital 
website (http://www.mondo-digital.com/). 


SAM & REBECCA UMLAND would like to thank 
their son John Thumland for giving them a hand 
with the “Thumbation” reviews in this issue, which 
went off without a hitch. 


STEPHEN R. BISSETTE is the author of WE 
ARE GOING TO EAT YOU: THE THIRD WORLD CAN- 
NIBAL MOVIES AND THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
GOONA-GOONA FILMS ($30, SpiderBaby Grafix, PO 
Box 47, Marlboro, VT 05344). 


JOHN CHARLES is hopelessly addicted to Surf 
Music thanks to Rhino’s COWABUNGA! box set. 


BILL COOKE screened ERASERHEAD for his 
students at USC and one-third of the class walked 
out after fifteen minutes. 


SHANE M. DALLMANN wouldn't order “Free- 
dom Fries” on a bet. 


TOM WEAVER’s interview with Richard Kiel (and 
19 others) will be included in his next McFarland 
and Company hardcover, EYE ON SCIENCE FIC- 
TION: 20 INTERVIEWS WITH CLASSIC SF AND HOR- 
ROR FILMMAKERS, coming this fall. 


JOE DANTE is in the final stages of directing 
LOONEY TUNES—BACK IN ACTION for Warner Bros. 


TIM LUCAS and Charlie Largent recently col- 
laborated on SUNSHINE BLVD., an original 


DOUGLAS E. WINTER believes that home video 
jargon has gotten completely out of hand. 
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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


Y HAD THE SAME first brush 
with celebrity that most chil- 
dren have: Santa Claus. He 
scared me to death. But, as 
best I can remember, my second brush with 
celebrity was much more special, and far less 
frightening. I was one of a number of children 
whose parents, caretakers or siblings drove them 
out to the Swifton Shopping Center in Bond Hill, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, sometime in the 
summer of 1962, to meet... Eegah. 

For my entire adult life, I have looked back 
on this event with mystification. Did I really meet 
Eegah, or just a local stand-in? | was only six 
years old at the time, and though some older 
memories (from when I was two, three or four) 
are more clearly retained, my memories of that 
particular afternoon are very fragmented. | can 
remember a large crowd turning out for the 
appearance; | seem to recall it being a Satur- 
day, and | can remember getting fairly close to 
the star attraction, looking up at a very tall man 
wearing a bearskin and carrying a large club, 
and an adult asking me, “What do you think of 
that?” But when you're six years old, everybody's 
tall, so as time passed, and the more I've learned 
how things work in the real world, | taught my- 
self to look back on that encounter with a mea- 
sure of skepticism. Imagine my delight, then, 
while reading Tom Weaver's interview with ac- 
tor Richard Kiel—our feature article in this 97th 
issue of VIDEO WATCHDOG—that he did indeed 
visit parts of the country as Eegah, and that 
one of the steps on that ramshackle tour was 
my hometown of Cincinnati. As Michael Caine 
says with such exhilaration in HANNAH AND HER 
SISTERS, “I have my answer!” 

I met Eegah. 

So I take a very personal satisfaction in pre- 
senting Tom's interview with Richard Kiel, 
which—despite his extensive participation in the 
field of horror, science fiction and cult cinema— 
focuses exclusively on the filming of EEGAH (“The 
Name Written in Blood!”) and his own touching 
memories of that promotional jaunt. He relates 
his stories in a very humble, humorous and 


down-to-earth manner, and | find them fasci- 
nating because | can still remember a day, a 
distant summer, when Eegah widened my eyes 
by climbing out of the movie screen and walk- 
ing the same earth as you and me. 

Among Kiel’s other memorable movie and 
TV appearances: on THE TWILIGHT ZONE, he was 
the alien whose cookbook collected ways “To 
Serve Man,” a sullen bodybuilder who physi- 
cally overwhelms Prof. Julius Kelp (Jerry 
Lewis) in THE NUTTY PROFESSOR (1963), a 
scary giant in HOUSE OF THE DAMNED 
(1963), the strongman in Barbara Stanwyck's 
circus in the Elvis movie ROUSTABOUT 
(1964), Dr. Kolos in THE HUMAN DUPLICA- 
TORS (1965), a Frankenstein monster in THE 
MONKEES, a ghost on GILLIGAN'S ISLAND, a 
swamp monster in KOLCHAK: THE NIGHT 
STALKER, Samson in Robert Aldrich’s profanely 
funny THE LONGEST YARD (1974), the title role 
in the Italian sci fi item THE HUMANOID (1979), 
and “Big G” in Tsui Hark’s ACES GO PLACES 
Ill: OUR MAN FROM BOND STREET (1984). Of 
course, Richard Kiel is best-known for his two 
appearances as the steel-toothed assassin 
“Jaws” from the James Bond movies THE SPY 
WHO LOVED ME (1977) and MOONRAKER 
(1979), a role he parodied in the recent INSPEC- 
TOR GADGET (1999). 

If you'd like to read the Tall Man’s takes on 
these other acting experiences, and learn more 
about the man himself, we recommend Rich- 
ard Kiel’s recently published autobiography, 
MAKING IT BIG IN MOVIES (Reynolds & Hearn, 
$24.95), which includes an Introduction by the 
spy who looks up to him: Roger Moore, CBE. 

In closing, you may have noticed that our 
inside covers are in color this issue. That’s be- 
cause we're unveiling in this issue the front cover 
of my forthcoming book MARIO BAVA—ALL THE 
COLORS OF THE DARK, and we wanted to do it 
in high style. As you'll see, my book will also 
have a special Introduction, and I'd like to ex- 
tend my thanks to longtime VW reader Martin 
Scorsese for providing this most wondrous sail 
for my ship. 


ecccococoooooocooooooooooooooooooo oo 00 Tim Lucas 
a a 
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here is a new Austrian 
DVD of Mario Bava’s 


BLOOD AND BLACK LACE [Sei 
donne per l'assassino, 1964] 
that is significantly better look- 
ing than the domestic VCI release 
from a couple of years ago. Bear- 
_ing the German title Blutige 


Seide loody Silks"), the 
DVD—a co- on of Buio 
Omega Weg!—is a 


ition of 1000 


inside a black velvet 
pease with red metallic print- 
ing. Inside is a glossy disc folder 
with a clear plastic spindle inte- 
rior, and a pocket holding an 
eight-page color booklet with an 
essay about Bava and his films 
by past VW contributor Christian 
Kessler, written in German. 
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The film itself is presented in 
a brand new 16:9 transi 
20 chapter stops) that is s 
tially more striking than the Aus- 
tralian SBS PAL-to-NTSC 
master than VCI used for their 
release, which cropped the 
original 1.85:1 compositions 
to 1.66 and delivered a notice- 
ably softer, less sensuously col- 
orful and occasionally ghosting 
transfer. Buio Omega/Hande 
Weg!'s transfer was created by 
utilizing a somewhat incomplete 
(censored) 35mm Technicolor 
German-language print, which 
was completed with graftings 
from an all-new PAL tape ele- 
ment obtained directly from SBS. 
When viewed in 16:9, the result 


... Placker Yace 


By Tim Lucas 


is 95% staggering in its restora- 
tion of the film’s original beauty 
(to which most American view- 
ers remain essentially unex- 
posed), with the remaining 5% 
mildly compromised with the 
SBS patches that are zoomboxed 
at 1.66:1 (and thus further 
cropped here to fit the 1. 85 fram- 
ing) and look slightly o 
register and less than 

The film also gains by having the 


Claude Dantes shows a little 
more leg in her death scene in 
BLOOD AND BLACK LACE on 
a new Austrian DVD, the first p 
be properly framed. 3 


framing corrected to 1.85:1. 
Bava loaded the periphery of this 
Movie with grace notes: a lamp 
in the foreground of Isabella’s 
fateful walk through the park, 
Various baroque things in the 
antiques shop, Peggy's mutilated 
face as Greta falls on the floor 
beside her corpse, a smoking 
chimney in the background of 
Christianas attempted escape 
down the drainpipe. One's appre- 
ciation of the film's cinematog- 
faphy increases by a hundredfold 
‘after seeing this disc. 

There are also numerous ex- 
tras. By selecting the “Play” op- 
tion on the menu, the film is 
automatically preceded by an 
utterly charming (and, at 6m 16s, 
generous) introduction by actor 
Thomas Reiner, who plays In- 
spector Silvestri in the picture. 
The complete opposite of the 
icebox-cold Silvestri, Reiner 
comes across as warm, affec- 
tionate and reverent in his remi- 
niscences about the filming. 
Regrettably for curious GS 
viewers, his introduction— 
along with the audio com- 
mentary by Christian Kessler 
and a reading of the film's 
condemnation by Germany's 


Catholic Film Board by Reiner 
(3m 33s)—are all in the German 
language, without subtitles. 
There is also an interview with 
composer Carlo Rustichelli (8m 
7s) in Italian with German sub- 
titles only. Additional extras 
include a 3m 32s gallery of in- 
ternational poster, still and 
video art, and separate trailers 
for Blutige Seide (German, 1m 
55s), BLOOD AND BLACK LACE 
(1m 22s), Der Wiirger mit der 
Maske (“The Strangler with the 
Mask,” Austrian, 1m 325) and 
6 Femmes pour VAssassin 
(French, 3m 11s). Some of 
these have been digitally restored 
by meticulously replacing the 
heavily scarred trailer footage 
with excerpts from the disc's fea- 
ture master, overlaid with digi- 
tally separated titles and other 
hyperbole from the original trailer 
reels. It sounds messy, but it’s 
done so well that many viewers 
may not spot the restoration work. 

But the real reason why this 
disc is a must for any Bava collec- 
tor is hidden in the filmography 
section, where a dozen or so of 
the films Mario Bava photo- 
graphed or directed are under- 
lined. By clicking on these titles, 


the disc accesses a dozen incred- 
ibly rare German trailers for these 
titles—all in 16:9! Most amazing 
of all, and worth the price of the 
disc in itself, is a trailer for Der 
Vampir von Notre Dame |I 
vampiri, 1957] that will make the 
mouths of Bava watchers drop 
wide open in amazement. This 
preview contains never-before- 
seen footage eliminated from the 
picture while it was still in produc- 
tion, including shots from the leg- 
endary pre-credits scene of the 
Joseph Seignoret (Paul Miller) 
character being walked to the guil- 
lotine, followed by a shot of the 
blade dropping. (When Bava took 
over the film’s direction from 
Riccardo Freda, this character was 
teconceived to appease the Ital- 
ian censors, changing him from 
walking corpse with a reattached 
head re-animated by a special se- 
tum to a more mundane heroin 
addict.) The trailer inspires one to 
wonder if the German version of 
the film (now said to be lost) might 
have contained some of this foot- 
age, but it’s more likely that the 
trailer was assembled from avail- 
able footage while the film itself 
was still in production. The trailer 
also contains footage of Giséle du 


Paul Miiller is led to the guillotine in a prologue scene cut from | vampiri, 


unearthed for the first time on 


Buio Omega/Hande Weg!’s BLOOD AND BLACK LACE DVD. 


a 


Novice Susan Hemingway (with William Berger) finds herself in a convent 


corrupted by Satanic worship in Jess Franco’s LOVE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Grand (Gianna Maria Canale) 
resting in her bed when the 
hero’s enamored partner Roland 
(Renato Tontini) enters her bou- 
doir. This scene was also reshot 
to appease the Italian censor, so 
that Giséle was interrupted not 
while in bed, but while admiring 
herself in a vanity mirror. 

Other films represented 
among these scope trailers are 
a number of titles never released 
in scope on US video formats, 
including ROLAND THE MIGHTY, 
HERCULES UNCHAINED, THE 
GIANT OF MARATHON, ESTHER 
AND THE KING, ERIK THE CON- 
QUEROR and NEBRASKA JIM 
(SAVAGE GRINGO), and these 
give vivid testimony to Bava’s 
particular brilliance as a cinema- 
tographer. There is also an En- 
glish-language trailer for KILL, 
BABY... KILL! (not the Europix 
trailer version) that looks as stun- 
ning as the German DVD release, 
Die Toten Augen des Dr. 
Dracula. 

The disc’s producer, Olaf 
Strecker, tells us that Blutige 
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Seide is the most expensive 
German DVD ever at 34 EUROs 
(before postage), but the added 
cost was the only way this inde- 
pendent fan project could be re- 
alized. Domestically, the disc is 
available from Xploited Cinema 
(see Sources) for $39.95; else- 
where, buyers are directed to 
search on www.eBay.de (the Ger- 
man eBay, where the disc might 
be found cheaper) or to send an 
inquiry to Ivo Scheloske of 
ANOLIS (who also released the 
German DVDs of Die Toten 
Augen des Dr. Dracula and 
Die Drei Gesichter der 
Furcht [BLACK SABBATH]) at 
schelo@web.de. 


SWISS BLISS: 
A WHOLE MESS 
OF JESS 


By Nathaniel Thompson 


Long after their inaugural re- 
lease of an immaculately restored 
DVD of Jess Franco’s JACK THE 


RIPPER (1976), the Swiss DVD 
label VIP, an outfit headed by 
producer Erwin C. Dietrich and 
dedicated to releasing his out- 
tageous back catalog of Euro- 
pean exploitation, has followed 
up on its promise with a bounty 
of releases both Franconian 
and otherwise. 

Perhaps the most eagerly 
anticipated of the batch, LOVE 
LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE 
NUN [Die Liebesbriefe einer 
portugiesischen Nonne, 1977; 
#30030AE, $28.95], sports an 
eye-popping 16:9 transfer 
along with English, German, 
Spanish or Italian audio, all of 
which are interchangeable 
since the film was evidently 
shot MOS with actors of vari- 
ous nationalities. While the 
sumptuous nature of the film 
makes this disc an unlikely 
but rewarding experience, 
those with 16:9 monitors will 
be positively thunderstruck by 
the DVD of BARBED WIRE 
DOLLS [Frauengefangnis, 
1975; #30040AE, $28.95], 


which features a visual appear- 
ance sharp and contemporary 
enough to compete with mod- 
ern studio transfers. Of course, 
considering the content on dis- 
play, the viewer can’t help but 
feel at odds with such remote, 
grindhouse-era material over- 
hauled into such a pristine 
digital package. Also available 
is a VIP edition of ILSA, THE 
WICKED WARDEN (Greta, 
Haus ohne Manner, 1977; 
#18662, $28.95], though 
owners of the earlier Anchor 
Bay release may be satisfied 
with that US disc’s comparable 
appearance and content. All 
are NTSC and feature no re- 
gion encoding. Extras are all 
approximately on the same tier, 
including still galleries, exten- 
sive trailer collections (almost 
all in German), restoration 
featurettes, and interviews with 
Dietrich. A representative of 
VIP informs us that Xploited 
Cinema (see Sources) is their 
official US distributor for 
these imports, and we have 
listed their prices for these 
titles. 

Further installments include 
DORIANA GRAY (1976) and 
VOODOO PASSSION [Der Ruf 
der Blonden Göttin, 1977], 
while upcoming slated titles in- 
clude LOVE CAMP [Frauen im 
Liebeslager, 1976], BLUE RITA 
[Das Frauenhaus, 1977], SEXY 
SISTERS [Die Teuflischen 
Schwestern, 1977], WOMEN IN 
CELLBLOCK 9 [Frauen für 
Zellenblock 9, 1977], Die 
Sklavinnen (1976), Frauen 
ohne Unschuld (1977), Mad- 
chen im Nachtverkehr (1977), 
and DOWN TOWN [Down Town 
—Die Nackten Puppen der 
Unterwelt, 1975]. 

Under the auspices of ABC 
DVD, his other Swiss video ban- 
ner, Dietrich has also released 
several titles of interest includ- 
ing the outrageous MAD FOXES 


[Los violadores, 1981; #10010, 
$33.95], a sexually twisted and 
gore-drenched spin-off of Paul 
Verhoeven’s SPETTERS with 
martial arts and hand grenades 
tossed in for good measure. 
ISLAND WOMEN [Gefangene- 
frauen, 1979; #18846, $28.95), 
a women-in-prison opus often 
mistaken for a Franco film, 
looks infinitely better than the 
old Private Screenings tape. 
Also Franco-related is a Lina 
Romay vehicle made without 
her directorial Svengali, 1975's 
ROLLS-ROYCE BABY (#18783, 
$28.95), which teams the star- 
let in all her spread-eagled glory 
with exhibitionistic Dietrich 
regular Eric Falk and the pro- 
ducer himself in the director's 
chair. Private Screenings fans 
will also enjoy the upgraded 
presentation of the 1974 
romp, SELF-SERVICE GIRLS 
[Madchen, die sich selbst 
bedeinen, 1974; #19768]. 
Combining cheesecake skin 
comedy with SS atrocities is 
SHE-DEVILS OF THE SS [Eine 
armee Gretchen, #19766). 

Sadly without English lan- 
guage options, but of interest to 
completists are I, A GROUPIE 
[Ich, ein groupie, #19784] 
and a bevy of Brigitte Lahaie ve- 
hicles: SIX SWEDES IN THE 
ALPS [Sechs Schwedinnen 
auf der Alm, #19233], GIRLS 
WHO CRY OUT FOR LOVE 
[Madchen, die nach liebe 
schreien, #19769], COME 
PLAY WITH ME 2 (#18783), A 
SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY 
[Ein sommer auf dem lande, 
#19233] and JULCHEN & JETT- 
CHEN (#19232). The ABC col- 
lection also includes (despite 
their English titles) non-English- 
friendly, edited-down versions 
of DORIANA GRAY (#18778, 
$28.95), BLUE RITA (#18777, 
$27.95), and SEXY SISTERS 
(#18848, $27.95). These are 
PAL only, Region 0. 


ANCHOR BAY ENT. 
www.anchorbayent.com 
1699 Stutz Avenue 
Troy, MI 48084 
248-816-0909 
Fax: 248-816-3335 


DOCURAMA 
www.docurama.com 
126 Fifth Ave 15th Floor 
New York, NY 10011 
800-314-8822 
Fax: 212-206-9001 


LUMINOUS FILM & 
VIDEO WURKS 
www.|fvw.com 
PO Box 2 
Medford NY 11763 
631-289-1644 
Fax: 631-654-3637 


SOMETHING WEIRD 
VIDEO 
www.somethingweird.com 
PO Box 33664 


Seattle, WA 98133 
206-361-3759 


TAI SENG ENT. 
www.taiseng.com 
170 S. Spruce Ave. #200 
S. San Francisco, CA 
94080 
800-888-3836 or 
650-871-8118 


20TH CENTURY FOX 
HOME ENT. 
www.foxhome.com 


VCI ENTERTAINMENT 
www. vcientertainment.com 
11333 East 60th Place 
Tulsa, OK 74146 
800-331-4077 or 
918-254-6337 


XPLOITED CINEMA 
www.xploitedcinema.com 
54 S Portage Path #1 
Akron, OH 44303-1036 


VIDEO 
QTABEVINE 


Ron Jeremy, 
A Swingin’ 
Python 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The timings listed for the fol- 
lowing tapes reflect only the length 
of the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI warnings, supplemen- 
tary trailers, or MPAA ratings cer- 
tificates. The only exceptions to this 
rule are those films in which the 
soundtrack is first heard while the 
distributor's logo is still onscreen. 


BIG SHOT’S FUNERAL 


Dai yuen (Cantonese) 

Da wan (Mandarin) 

“Big Shot” 

2001, Columbia TriStar Home 
Entertainment, HF/SS/CC, 

NSR, VHS 

DD-5.1 & 2.0/MA/16:9/LB/ST/CC/+, 
$29.95, DVD-1, 99m 53s 

By John Charles 


Down on his luck, camera- 
man YoYo (FAREWELL, MY 
CONCUBINE's Ge You) is hired 
to shoot a documentary about 
hot shot Hollywood director 
Don Tyler (Donald Sutherland), 
currently in China filming a lav- 
ish remake of THE LAST EM- 
PEROR. Unfortunately, Don’s 
lost his inspiration and is way 
over-budget, prompting the 
film's producer (Paul Mazursky) 
to announce that a music video 
hack will be taking over. This 
news causes the director's al- 
ready fragile health to take a 
turn for the worse and, before 
he is taken to what will appar- 
ently be his death bed, the 
American implores YoYo to 
stage a “comedy funeral” for him 
that will leave the mourners 
elated. With the help of Don's 
bilingual assistant (Rosamund 
Kwan Chi-lam) and a concert 
promoter (Ying Da), YoYo 


plans a bizarre spectacle in The 
Forbidden City that will incor- 
porate stand-up comedy, a rock 
performance, and a worldwide 
broadcast via satellite. Trouble 
is, no one considered that Don 
is penniless, so YoYo stages an 
auction to sell product place- 
ment space at the funeral. Little 
does he know that the “corpse” 
has pulled through and is en- 
joying this absurd circus from 
the sidelines. 

Produced by Columbia Pic- 
tures Asia, BIG SHOT’S FUNERAL 
tries to be a cross-cultural farce 
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Donald Sutherland as a flaky director whose mega-bucks remake 
of THE LAST EMPEROR (don't laugh—it could happen!) 
runs into bad luck in BIG SHOT'S FUNERAL. 


but inadvertently demonstrates 
just how difficult it is to make a 
comedy that can travel. The 
movie was a major success in 
China, where the economic up- 
heaval is a constant reminder to 
citizens that a new consumer- 
oriented age is imminent. How- 
ever, for the average viewer in 
America—the birthplace of 
crass capitalism—the sight of 
giant inflatable beer cans and 
umbrella wielding dancers mak- 
ing the MTV logo at a choreo- 
graphed requiem seems only 
slightly more preposterous than 
the average Fox TV special. For 
those with some knowledge of 
how Asian business negotia- 
tions differ from the far more 
pragmatic American approach, 
or how rampant video piracy is 
in China, the humor occasion- 
ally comes across but it is never 
pointed or focused enough to 
produce truly biting satire. Di- 
rector Feng Xiaogang (BE 
THERE OR BE SQUARE) would 
have been wise to jettison the 
script’s attempts to spark a ro- 
mance between Ge You and 


Rosamund Kwan (who was pre- 
sumably hired because she can 
speak both Mandarin and En- 
glish, yet is looped in both lan- 
guages), as the characters have 
no visible attraction and the 
performers have no apparent 
chemistry. 

The transfer is brilliant, 
with extremely vibrant colors, 
detailed contrasts, and a very 
crisp image. The film is a mix 
of Mandarin and English, with 
English subtitles where needed, 
and the audio offers a nice 
soundstage. The standard 
VHS presentation is fairly well 
composed but the anamor- 
phic 1.83:1 DVD is the better 
option, and also comes with 
a French dubtrack in 2.0 and 
additional subtitles in French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The 
disc’s only extra is a theatri- 
cal trailer (which features 
Kwan's real voice for every- 
thing except her final line) and 
trailers for two other Colum- 
bia Pictures Asia titles, Corey 
Yuen Kwai’s SO CLOSE and 
Tsui Hark’s TIME AND TIDE. 


DARKWOLF 


2002, 20th Century Fox Home 
Entertainment, HF/SS/CC, 
NSR, 93m 52s, VHS 

By Shane M. Dallmann 


Though their presence has 
been largely kept a secret from 
the general population, were- 
wolves have existed alongside 
human beings for some consid- 
erable time—so long, in fact, that 
a secret bureau of the LAPD ex- 
ists solely to deal with them. 
Some werewolves, however, are 
more dangerous than others— 
for example, a “hybrid” werewolf 
(the result of a mating between 
a werewolf and a Saxon knight) 
can never be allowed to breed 
with a “matriarch pureblood” (a 
female completely unaware of 
her lupine tendencies). Should 
this take place, humanity itself 
would be doomed to extinction. 

If this sounds like an overly 
spoilsome plot summary for the 
direct-to-video genre release 
DARKWOLF (onscreen title: 
DARK WOLF), bear in mind that 
the film itself breezes through 
this potentially interesting back- 
ground material in the first ten 
minutes. The premise is hur- 
riedly delivered by secret 
“werewolf” officer Steve Turley 
(Ryan Alosio) to his incredulous 
new partner McGowan (SON 
OF THE BEACH star Jaime 
Bergman) after he loses his 
old partner (Steven Williams of 
THE X-FILES, billed here as 
Stephen Williams) during a 
werewolf incident at a local strip 
club. It seems that the menac- 
ing, red-eyed biker (four-time 
“Jason” actor Kane Hodder) who 
attacked the club is none other 
than the dreaded hybrid were- 
wolf—and he’s closing in on the 
unsuspecting matriarch, a young 
waitress named Josie (Samaire 
Armstrong). Information that 
could be of great help to Steve 
and Josie is contained in an 
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Ex-Jason Kane Hodder scares up some more hirsute horrors 
as the eponymous lycanthrope of DARKWOLF. 


ancient book held by Mary 
(Tippi Hedren of THE BIRDS), 
a bag lady who is more than she 
seems—but a misadventure 
places the book in the wrong 
hands. To make things worse, 
we're abruptly told that the hy- 
brid, in addition to stalking Josie, 
will also track down and kill any- 
one she’s happened to touch 
over the course of the day... 
Produced and directed by 
Richard Friedman (PHANTOM 
OF THE MALL) and written by 
Geoffrey Alan Holliday from a 
story he created with Chuck 
Scholl, DARKWOLF tries to give 
its viewers plenty of what they 
presumably want to see, but bud- 
getary restrictions and some ex- 
tremely peculiar casting prevent 
it from standing out in the crowd. 
The imposing Hodder (who was 
recently denied the opportunity 
to reprise his best-known role 
in the forthcoming FREDDY VS. 
JASON) is happily given a 
chance to show his face (among 
other things) throughout the 
film—but he’s still essentially 
a killing machine; a look at 
the backstory, as seen from 


his perspective, might have been 
far more rewarding. (For that 
matter, so might an explanation 
as to how he gets a news cam- 
eraman to extensively focus on 
him rather than on the onscene 
reporter, enabling Josie to no- 
tice him on TV.) Alosio rushes 
through his character's life story 
as quickly as he does the plot of 
the film, lavishing far more time 
on the grade-school-level were- 
wolf jokes he shares with Josie 
in an attempt to comfort her. 
(“Why did the werewolf run re- 
ally fast? Because he was in a 
hairy!”) Williams is pointlessly 
wasted here—rather than take 
advantage of the intense pres- 
ence of the actor, who had al- 
ready squared off with Hodder in 
JASON GOES TO HELL: THE 
FINAL FRIDAY (1993), the film- 
makers kill him off with whiplash 
speed. Hedren, on the other 
hand, gets to do a bit more 
with her glorified cameo. And 
while it may have seemed 
commendable to trust former 
Playmate Bergman with one of 
the few female roles devoid of nu- 
dity (real or computer-simulated), 


she’s given little to do but re- 
spond with extreme disbelief 
whenever she’s informed of the 
events taking place. The high- 
light of the film for most viewers 
will probably be a sequence in 
which photographer Wayne 
(Beau Clark) and makeup artist 
Miguel (Alexis Cruz), inspired by 
the illustrations in the book 
they've found, arrange a rooftop 
photo session between Josie’s 
friend Stacey (Andrea Bogart) 
and fellow model Anna (Sasha 
Williams), both wearing nothing 
but wolf-themed body paint. The 
intercutting of the session with a 
gory werewolf attack, however, 
does little to enhance either our 
horror or voyeuristic pleasure. 
The effects are limited to the 
usual closeups of slobbering, 
prosthetic wolf jaws and sev- 
eral computerized transforma- 
tion/action sequences that 
would have been more than 
fine—had this been an ani- 
mated cartoon. In the end, 
DARKWOLEF is rushed past the 
viewer, slowing down only to 
offer eye candy and ending on 
a weary cliché that the best 
werewolf films never stooped 
to—even when a sequel was in- 
evitable. 

Though produced for video, 
the film's tape rendition is pre- 
ceded by a “formatted to fit 
your screen” disclaimer. Pre- 
sumably, Fox's 16:9 widescreen 
DVD edition (priced at a steep 
$34.99) is soft-matted, as the 
tape’s compositions don’t seem 
particularly off. The image qual- 
ity and simple stereo sound on 
the screener we viewed were 
both quite acceptable. There 
are certainly far worse DTV 
werewolf films out there (THE 
HOWLING: NEW MOON RISING 
comes quickly to mind), but 
further DARKWOLF install- 
ments will hopefully make more 
use of what they have—and less 
of what they haven't. 
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“Jungle” Jim Bradley (Grant Withers) and his crusty but loveable sidekick Malay Mike (Raymond Hatton) 
avenge a friend's death in the Universal serial JUNGLE JIM. 


JUNGLE JIM 


1936, VCI Home Entertainment, 
(VHS, HF, 2 tapes), (DVD-O, 
DD-2.0, 2 discs), $29.99, 232m 
By Tim Lucas 


This twelve-episode Universal 
serial, co-directed by Ford Beebe 
and Clifford Smith, is based on 
the 1934 comic strip by Alex 
Raymond and predates Beebe’s 
1938 and 1940 serializations of 
Raymond's most famous brain- 
child (FLASH GORDON’S TRIP 
TO MARS and FLASH GORDON 
CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE). 
Fifteen years after a ship carry- 
ing a cargo of wild animals is lost 
at stormy sea, a message in a 
bottle is discovered, bearing 
news that the captain's young 
daughter, Joan Redmond, may 
have survived on an island of 
specific longitude and latitude. 
With Ms. Redmond now the heir 
to a vast fortune, the Redmond 
family solicitor entrusts heroic 


explorer “Jungle Jim” Bradley 
(Grant Withers) with the task of 
tracking her down, before a com- 
peting expedition of cutthroats— 
led by Joan's covetous uncle 
Bruce Redmond (Bryant Wash- 
burn)—finds her to ensure she'll 
never live to inherit a penny. A 
further incentive is that one of 
Redmond’s men, an earringed 
Frenchman named Labat (bari- 
tone Paul Sutton), is respon- 
sible for a wrong that must be 
avenged: the murder of Jim's 
friend Red Hallihan (Frank 
McGlynn, Jr.). Accompanied by 
his sidekick—the crusty but 
loveable, belt-and-suspenders- 
wearing crack-shot Malay Mike 
(Raymond Hatton)—Jim ven- 
tures into the heart of Africa, 
where he discovers the young 
heiress (Betty Jane Rhodes) liv- 
ing the life of a jungle princess. 
Joan may lord over lions and be 
worshipped by native tribes, but 
she has been brainwashed by a 


brother/sister criminal team—the 
Cobra (DRUMS OF FU MAN- 
CHU's Henry Brandon) and 
Shanghai Lil (Evelyn Brent)—into 
thinking them her real parents. 

Co-director Clifford Smith had 
vast prior experience as a director 
of silent oaters, and JUNGLE JIM 
gives us darkest Africa as a Wild 
West analogy, with Hatton a sort 
of grubbier Gabby Hayes, log- 
hammering Africans standing in 
for war-drumming Indians (their 
frantic percussion given the bulle- 
tin-like caption “WHITE MAN COM- 
ING”), and songfests around the 
campfire with the bland Withers 
holding everyone in thrall with Kay 
Kellogg's “I'm Taking the Jungle 
Trail.” Jim is sometimes a ques- 
tionable hero—in the first chap- 
ter, he coldcocks a stranger who 
objects when Mike fires a bullet 
through his hat as a joke—but the 
action scenes are fun, and the 
cliffhanger resolutions never cheat. 
In a welcome touch, the story 
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recaps are conveyed not by por- 
tentous scrolls or lengthy repeated 
footage, but in comic strip form. 
Though the first panel of the strip 
credits Alex Raymond, the artwork 
is obviously not his and decid- 
edly unworthy of the master; 
one imagines that he would 
have winced at the context of 
his billing. Sure enough, be- 
ginning with Chapter Four, 
Raymond's name is effectively 
separated from the strip art. 
This being a Universal serial, 
part of the fun is seeing fa- 
miliar set dressings reused and 
rearranged, the most obvious 
being the winding stone staircase 
from FRANKENSTEIN (1931). 
Creaky perhaps, but not a bad 
bet if you're in the mood for se- 
rial thrills of this vintage. 

VCI has brought JUNGLE JIM 
to VHS and DVD in above-aver- 
age condition. The presentation 
is nearly damage-free and the im- 
age is usually crisply defined; the 
only caveats are a tendency to 
look a little dark. The DVD pre- 
sentation has its own unique 
problems, beginning with a 
keepcase that lists the chapter 
titles in two columns of six titles, 
while the discs themselves offer 
four episodes on the first disc and 
eight on the second; this will lead 
many consumers to automati- 
cally load the first disc when they 
want to see Episodes 5 and 6, 
leading to unnecessary ejecting 
and reloading. The transfer here 
is again darkish but crisp, but the 
generally correct-looking B&W is 
conveyed under a noisy, green- 
ish tint with minor yellowish 
artifacting—a form of chroma 
leakage, which we're told can oc- 
cur when a B&W transfer is made 
by turning off the color correc- 
tor, but without eliminating 
chroma input as well. Apart from 
a moment when we noticed the 
2.0 mono sound shift entirely to 
the left speaker, the sound qual- 
ity is solid throughout both. 


He's the hardest (yet squishiest) working man in show business— 
PORN STAR: THE LEGEND OF RON JEREMY. 


PORN STAR: 
THE LEGEND OF 
RON JEREMY 


2001, Docurama/New Video, 
HF/SS, VHS 
DD-2.0/SS/MA/+, DVD-0, 
$26.95, 76m 28s 

By John Charles 


He's short, overweight and hir- 
sute, and few people's idea of 
handsome or hygienic, but he’s 
The King of Porn. In an indus- 
try where men are completely 
eclipsed by women, this amiable 
Queens native has risen to the top 
of his profession with a career 
spanning more than two decades 
and over 1600 movies. Jeremy's 
decidedly average looks cannot 
help but encourage the plain males 
in the audience, even if they can- 
not hope to identify with his sig- 
nature 9.75" of manhood. 

Director/editor/videographer 
Scott J. Gill followed “The Hedge- 
hog” around for this digital video 
documentary and gives us a 
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glimpse of every aspect of this cult 
icon’s life. In addition to his ap- 
pearance, Jeremy is unlike his 
peers in a number of other ways: 
he has a Master's Degree, doesn’t 
drink or do drugs, and is notori- 
ously cheap (a millionaire, he 
dresses like a beach bum, favors 
garbage bags over suitcases, and 
hauls around stacks of photos and 
T-shirts to sell to fans). We bounce 
all over the country, as Jeremy 
pops up in nudist colonies, frat 
houses, porn sets for one-scene 
cameos, an on-stage performance 
with Kid Rock, and an endless list 
of parties. Along the way, we learn 
about the mental processes re- 
quired for a porn actor not to “lose 
it” before the appropriate time 
(“You are inside your character 
looking out”... or, if that fails, think 
about dead dogs and ugly grand- 
mothers), hear input from his sup- 
portive sister and elderly father 
(who asked only that he not use 
the family name), and porn peren- 
nials like Al Goldstein, Larry Flynt, 


Sharon Mitchell, Jane Hamilton 
(aka Veronica Hart), and William 
Margold. We also get the inevitable 
discussion of “it” (in a description 
no stud would want overheard by 
any potential conquest, one co- 
star observes “It’s big, but it’s 
spongy... it’s just squishy”). Al- 
though he has slept with thou- 
sands of women and succeeded 
in every way a porn star can, Jer- 
emy also harbors a serious yearn- 
ing for mainstream fame. He 
regularly hits the comedy club cir- 
cuit with less-than-stellar results 
(things are not going well when Al 
“Grandpa” Lewis brands you “the 
worst act in show business”) 
and vigorously pursues em- 
ployment in regular pictures, 
though he mostly only lands 
extra roles (where he usually 
walks onscreen and gets killed 
or gets cut out entirely, often 
at the insistence of the studio). 

Those expecting a hard-hitting 
portrait will be disappointed; the 
most unpleasant sequence here 
finds Jeremy going for his monthly 
AIDS test, but even this is depicted 
in a light-hearted manner. Also, a 
last reel attempt to paint him as a 
lonely, unfulfilled individual is pretty 
hard to buy. Sure, he probably 
won't be top-lining a Spielberg film 
anytime soon, but Ron Jeremy 
seems extremely contented being 
Ron Jeremy and everything that 
title entails. Gill avoids giving us a 
cautionary parable along the lines 
of WADD: THE JOHN C. HOLMES 
STORY, SEX: THE ANNABEL 
CHONG STORY, or THE GIRL 
NEXT DOOR, which is actually 
rather refreshing. No one will dis- 
pute that Jeremy is an eccentric, 
but his existence—at least as de- 
picted here—is hardly a horror 
story and he approaches it with 
an enthusiasm and joie de vivre 
that few of us could probably 
match. 

PORN STAR is presented in its 
original digital video format and 
the standard presentation looks 


just right, with some of the film 
clips mildly letterboxed. With the 
variety of sources on display, the 
image quality is all over the place 
but the new material looks crisp 
and accurate, and the basic, front- 
heavy stereo mix serves the mate- 
rial just fine. 

Docurama’s DVD includes a 
number of extras, including a Jer- 
emy/Gill commentary that includes 
points about the production (the 
original cut ran 3 hours and much 
of the material was dropped due 
to the cost and legal nightmare of 
clearing the film clips) and the lat- 
ter complains about how the 
1.85:1 matting of theatrical 
screenings ruined one sequence. 
There is so much crosstalk be- 
tween the two that a close listen is 
required to pick up much beyond 
additional details about the star's 
life. Eleven deleted scenes are also 
included, which make the revela- 
tion that Jeremy suffers from nar- 
colepsy (and has apparently fallen 
asleep while driving several times), 
something he refuses to acknowl- 
edge. Criticisms that the movie is 
too much of a valentine would 
have been partially diffused by in- 
cluding this sequence, about the 
only instance where Jeremy comes 
across as being irresponsible and 
unreasonable. The rest of the bo- 
nus material is of lesser impor- 
tance but is certainly watchable, 
making its inclusion welcome. 
There are trailers for other 
Docurama titles (though not this 
one), crew bios, and a filmography 
and (understandably incomplete) 
pornography for Jeremy. Al- 
though no explicit clips are shown, 
the film would have undoubtedly 
garnered NC-17 for its ample full 
frontal nudity and frank language; 
the version reviewed here is un- 
tated. Be warned that there is also 
an R-rated DVD edition called 
simply THE LEGEND OF RON 
JEREMY (also $26.95) which 
presumably presents something 
less than The Full Ronny. 


PYTHON 


2000, 20th Century Fox Home 
Entertainment, HF/SS/CC, 
$9.90, 99m 46s, VHS 


PYTHON II 


2001, 20th Century Fox Home 
Entertainment, HF/SS/CC, 
NSR, 98m 59s, VHS 

By Shane M. Dallmann 


In the wake of the box-office 
success of ANACONDA, a wave of 
oversized animals (frequently of the 
reptilian variety) began attacking 
humankind anew on video store 
shelves across the country. Bear- 
ing the closest surface resem- 
blance to the likely inspiration was 
2000's PYTHON, and its DTV suc- 
cess has now begotten PYTHON 
Il (a 2001 production with a 2002 
release date). This sequel, which 
premiered on the Sci-Fi Channel, 
here makes its uncensored video 
debut, affording a convenient op- 
portunity to look at both produc- 
tions in turn. 

PYTHON was conceived by 
Phillip Roth (who co-produced the 
film with Ken Olandt and Jeff 
Beach), his story adapted into a 
screenplay by Chris Neal, Paul J.M. 
Bogh and TWIN PEAKS actor Gary 
Hershberger; Richard Clabaugh 
(the cinematographer for PHAN- 
TOMS, the first two PROPHECY 
films, and the fourth and sixth 
CHILDREN OF THE CORN entries) 
made his directorial debut on the 
project. Though J. Lo and Ice 
Cube successfully eluded its coils, 
PYTHON contains a scattering of 
very familiar faces, including Ed 
Lauter and Marc McClure, who 
play the ill-fated pilots of a cargo 
plane which crash-lands in the 
woods surrounding a small Ameri- 
can town known as Ruby. Said 
crash was caused by the cargo it- 
self—an experimental weapon in 
the form of a genetically-en- 
hanced, super-intelligent 80-foot 
python. Before we get to see the 
snake, we meet assorted residents 
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of Ruby. John Cooper (Frayne 
Rosanoff) is unhappy working for 
his brother Brian (Chris Owens) at 
Perfecto Plating, a factory threat- 
ened with closure due to a com- 
bination of toxic chemicals and 
poor ventilation. (Well, now we 
know where the last ten minutes 
of the movie are bound to take 
place.) John is looking forward to 
a getaway with his best friend 
Tommy (Wil Wheaton, sporting a 
bright red dye job) and their re- 
spective love interests Kristin 
(Dana Barron) and Theresa (Sara 
Mornell). The affections of Kristin, 
however, are at the heart of a bit- 
ter rivalry between John and 
sheriffs deputy Greg Larson (Wil- 
liam Zabka), and John becomes 
a convenient scapegoat when 
crushed, acid-dissolved bodies 
start turning up in the area. Re- 
ceiving special billing are Robert 
Englund as Dr. Anton Rudolph, the 
“genius” who created the python, 
and Casper Van Dien as special 
agent Bart Parker, who has the 
frustrating job of trying to secure 
Rudolph's cooperation in a seek- 
and-destroy mission. 

PYTHON tries hard to keep 
viewers amused with its various 
and sundry characters—a smart 
move, because the participation of 
the python itself is extremely lim- 
ited. Sometimes it's a little too over 
the top (the python’s first off- 
screen victims are a pair of pas- 
sionate lesbians, just to grab the 
viewer's attention from the very 
beginning; while former Playmate 
Jenny McCarthy plays an ex- 
tremely goofy scene with Scott 
Williamson, who, as Tommy's real- 
estate idol “Kenny the Closer,” will 
do anything to seal the deal with 
her), but the right notes are often 
hit. Van Dien (STARSHIP TROOP- 
ERS) tries to outdo Jon Voight in 
the “strange accent” department; 
Sean Whalen’s Deputy Ross 
makes the (pathetic) most out of 
his chance to play “bad cop;” and 
John and Greg resolve their 


differences in a playground brawl: 
it's not quite up to Jackie Chan 
standards, but the actors gamely 
take it on the chin and do their 
own stunts. The reference to 
“Camp Crystal Lake” is a tired 
gag—on the other hand, extra 
points are scored for an attempt 
to blind the titular threat with a 
bottle of what turns out to be 
“no tears” shampoo. The CGI 
snake is slightly less realistic 
than ANACONDA was, but in 
addition to the usual “slither 
and squeeze” tactics, it can de- 
capitate victims with a flick of 
its razor-sharp tail, and it can 
spray stomach acid via an ef- 
fect that, after all these years, 
still brings REPTILICUS to 
mind. It’s unlikely that anyone will 
rent PYTHON expecting a clas- 
sic, but it provides reasonable 


entertainment while never tak- 
ing itself too seriously. 

The same, unfortunately, can- 
not be said about PYTHON II 
(onscreen title: PYTHON 2). 
Screenplay honors for the se- 
quel went to Jeff Rank, Jeff 
(now “Jeffery”) Beach and 
Phillip Roth (who also served as 
second-unit director) returned as 
producers, and the project went 
to another first-time director, in this 
case Lee (L.A.) McConnell, a 
stuntman responsible for the spe- 
cial effects in many a “Roger 
Corman Presents” Showtime pro- 
duction. “Somewhere in Russia,” 
more of Dr. Rudolph’s super-py- 
thons are on the loose, and the 
newly formed Russian/American 
Military Joint Operation team 
(RAMJO) has been sent to cap- 
ture one alive in exchange for a 


Is it a scene from THE TEN COMMANDMENTS? 
Ron Jeremy? No, it's a “super python” on the loose 
in the DTV thriller PYTHON 2! 
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multi-million-dollar payoff from the 
US government. Although a giant 
snake is, indeed, subdued and 
captured by RAMJO, it never makes 
it to America—this time the cargo 
plane is deliberately shot down 
over Chechnya. The story then 
cuts to TWIN PEAKS’ Dana Ash- 
brook as Dwight (his last name is 
“Stoddart” on his truck, but 
“Stoddard” in the credits), mak- 
ing a risky living with his “Heavy 
Shipping and Retrieval” (and 
sometimes smuggling) business 
in an effort to relocate himself 
and wife Nalia (Simmone Jade 
McKinnon) to America. Enter Wil- 
liam (now “Billy”) Zabka, the only 
cast member returning from the 
previous film. The former deputy 
is now Special Agent Greg Larsen, 
and he offers Dwight a handsome 
payoff—in exchange for helping 
him and his team of operatives 
retrieve some special “equip- 
ment” from a devastated Russian 
military base... 

When confronted with an ac- 
ronym such as RAMJO and, later, 
the sight of Larsen and his men 
performing a slow-motion stroll a 
la RESERVOIR DOGS, one might 
be optimistically tempted to an- 
ticipate another amusing semi- 
parody. Sadly, PYTHON 2 plays it 
much too straight as a tale of hid- 
den agendas and deadly duplic- 
ity. Naturally, the goings-on are 
highlighted by one or more giant 
computer-generated pythons oc- 
casionally doing their thing, but 
even these sequences lack the 
comparative imagination of its pre- 
decessor. We've all seen the navi- 
gation of ventilator shafts, not to 
mention the scenes in which char- 
acters must remain completely 
silent lest the menace be attracted 
to them; the attempts at innova- 
tive inconveniences fall similarly flat 
(preposterously, the only charac- 
ter who can read Russian has been 
temporarily blinded and can't 
translate the directional signs in 


the facility—couldn’t somebody | lant,” makes short work of his 


simply spell the text out for her?). 
As for this being the uncut R- 
rated version as opposed to the 
Sci-Fi Channel rendition, the pro- 
fanity is now unexpurgated, but 
there’s neither nudity nor remark- 
able gore to report. It’s hard to 
resist a “crushing bore” joke as 
regards PYTHON 2—still, it took 
two films for this series to hit the 
bottom that many similar genre 
pretenders start at. 

Although the films explain 
quite clearly that “pythons don’t 
bite, they squeeze,” paintings of 
huge snake heads filled with 
rows of sharp fangs adorn the 
covers of both features. Both 
tapes come with “formatted to 
fit your screen” notices and are 
somewhat tightly cropped from 
the original 1.85:1 screen ra- 
tio. They do feature good sound 
and image quality, and both 
open with the usual plethory of 
trailers for other contemporary 
Fox releases. 

Both films are also available 
on Region 1 DVD from Fox—PY- 
THON (DD-5.1 & 2.0/MA/16:9/ 
LB/ST/CC/+, $14.98) and PY- 
THON I (DD-5.1 & 2.0/16:9/LB/ 
ST/CC/+, $14.98)—with director 
Richard Clabaugh contributing 
an audio commentary to the first. 


A SWINGIN’ AFFAIR 


1963, Something Weird Video, 
(HF/+ VHS), (D/+ DVD-R), 
$20.00 ppd., 78m 12s 

By John Charles 


Any movie that opens with 
surf music gods Dick Dale & The 
Del-Tones performing a live ren- 
dition of “Miserlou” immediately 
lands in our good graces, and 
this low-budget youth drama 
ends up being insignificant but 
amiable. William Wellman, Jr. 
(son of the famous NOTHING 
SACRED director) stars as 
Johnny Kwalski (sic) who, as 
middleweight boxer “Kid Gal- 


opponents and looks ready to 
tackle the professional circuit. 
However, Johnny is anxious to 
keep this a secret from his frat 
brothers at Ki Sigma because he 
hopes to make something more 
of himself and only fights to cover 
his tuition. Johnny's mother 
(GIRLS IN CHAINS’ Arline Judge) 
cannot understand this goal or 
his attraction to rich bubblehead 
Leslie Hampton, whose father 
owns a steamship company that 
Johnny would love to join in an 
executive capacity. Of course, 
the girl he should be romancing, 
Sally, cares dearly for him but her 
working class origins conflict with 
his grand plans. Desperate to 
raise enough money to cover the 
frat initiation fee, Johnny agrees 
to a high profile fight that will 
reveal his identity to the world. 
When the purse falls short of his 
expectations, he risks it all by 
betting on himself to win. 

While it does not ultimately 
amount to much (only Dick Dale's 
performance footage will interest 
future historians), this general au- 
diences release from the exploita- 
tion-oriented Emerson Films offers 
moderate diversion. Considering 
their importance to the plot, the 
boxing sequences are too short 
and insufficiently covered, but the 
performances are fairly good (save 
for the actress playing Leslie, who 
is even more vapid than her char- 
acter) and it is amusing to see a 
movie of this type where a mother 
is against her son bettering him- 
self (“Johnny, you've changed so 
much—is this what a college fra- 
ternity does for you?!”). Teri Garr 
has a blink-and-you'll-miss-her bit 
part as one of the fraternity girls, 
while Dale gets a few lines of his 
own, in addition to crooning the 
title tune. The film is competently 
directed by Jay O. Lawrence; the 
only other credits the Internet 
Movie Database has for him are 
as production manager on 
MANOS, THE HANDS OF FATE 
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Dick Dale and the Del-Tones turn up the heat in A SWINGIN’ AFFAIR. 


and HOUSE OF THE BLACK 
DEATH. Talk about a step down! 

The 35mm B&W source ma- 
terial has a few scratches, speck- 
les, and splices occurring mostly 
at the reel change points. A small 
projector damage mark is visible 
in the middle of the screen but not 
overly intrusive. Print wear causes 
some mild scratchiness in the au- 
dio but the sound is otherwise 
passable. A handful of trailers run 
after the feature, including the AIP 
favorite THE COOL AND THE 
CRAZY, REVOLT IN THE BIG 
HOUSE (with Robert Blake and 
Timothy Carey), and Larry Buchan- 
an’s FREE, WHITE AND 21 and 
HIGH YELLOW. The DVD-R has 
no menu but is SP mode and of- 
fers 19 randomly placed chapters. 


THE WILD, WILD WORLD 
OF JAYNE MANSFIELD 


1968, Something Weird Video, 
(HF/LB/+ VHS), (D/LB/+ DVD-R), 
$20.00 ppd., 89m 58s 

By John Charles 


An old exploitation axiom 
states that any movie with the word 


“wild” in the title is invariably any- 
thing but. So, a film with “wild, 
wild” in its handle would likely be 
a complete dog. Well, THE 
WILD, WILD WORLD OF JAYNE 
MANSFIELD is far from good 
but—like the cult favorite WILD 
WILD PLANET (1967)—its sheer 
audacity makes this Italian/French/ 
German co-production memo- 
table. MONDO MANSFIELD would 
have been an equally apt title for 
this trashy tribute to '60s chauvin- 
ism, as we follow the buxom star- 
let and her omnipresent chihuahua 
to the world’s weird, wonderful, 
wicked, and, well, wild hotspots, 
with all the particulars relayed via 
Jayne's breathlessly inane narra- 
tion (provided by an uncredited 
Carolyn De Fonseca, whose voice 
will be very familiar to Italian cult 
movie fans). In Italy, zany Janey 
learns that pinching posteriors is 
the male national pastime (Roma! 
There's no place like Roma!”) and, 
during a trip to the colosseum, we 
are treated to footage from THE 
LOVES OF HERCULES, which 
starred Mansfield and then-hus- 
band Mickey Hargitay. The Cannes 


Film Festival beckons, so Jane 
takes a dip in the Marquis De Sade 
fountain and shakes her booty to 
Rocky Roberts and the Airdales. 
“I was fascinated by the thought 
of going to an island of nude 
people,” so we next visit Levant 
and then rush off to Paris for ev- 
erything from sun lamp treatment 
to a drag bar interlude to gay and 
straight prostitutes selling their 
wares in the streets (“Oh no, this 
is too much... c est la vie!”). Our 
gushing guide next decides to take 
private stripping lessons (supple- 
mented by footage from PRIMI- 
TIVE LOVE) and sample some 
more of the Parisian night life 
(which, if the movie is to be be- 
lieved, consists of nothing but car- 
nal exhibitions of one kind or 
another). Back home in America, 
Jayne attends a “highly illegal” 
New York City transvestite beauty 
contest (“The losers retired to the 
ladies’ room to cut their throats”) 
before heading to Hollywood to 
experience the latest phenom- 
enon: Topless everything! 
Co-directed by Arthur Knight 
(author of Playboy's “Sex in 
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Mickey Hargitay's bride goes on a publicity bender, looking ship-shape, 
in THE WILD WILD WORLD OF JAYNE MANSFIELD. 


Cinema” series and the standard 
movie text THE LIVELIEST ART), 
Joel Holt (narrator of the OLGA 
movies and director of KARATE: 
THE HAND OF DEATH, the first 
American martial arts movie), and 
Charles W. Broun, Jr. (who also 
co-executive produced with FOUR 
TIMES THAT NIGHT funder David 
Puttnam!), this shamelessly tacky 
tour was shot in bits and pieces 
and relies on several Jayne-less 
bridging segments to develop 
some sense of cohesion and get 
the running time past the requi- 
site 80m mark. Between the re- 
petitive nature of the “sights” and 
Marcello Gigante’s bouncy, end- 
lessly recycled theme music, some 
viewers will zone out early on, de- 
spite an abundance of exposed 
skin, thanks to the many unin- 
hibited Europeans who cross 
Mansfield’s path. (We are also 
treated to Jayne in the buff, cour- 
tesy of clips from PROMISES, 
PROMISES and its corresponding 
PLAYBOY pictorial.) This is the rare 
mondo film that avoids the un- 
pleasant aspects of the genre un- 
til things take a head-spinning 
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180° turn in the final reel, trans- 
forming the production into one 
of the most exploitive enterprises 
of its era. Mansfield’s fatal car crash 
occurred while the movie was in 
post-production, so the producers 
added an epilogue that begins with 
graphic accident photos featuring 
her body—and that of little Chu 
Chu. Hargitay and his two young 
sons then take us on a tour of their 
home, “The Pink Palace,” with its 
heart-shaped swimming pool, tub, 
and fireplace. Even if one over- 
looks the fact that it follows on the 
heels of such a banal travelogue, 
this remarkably morbid closer 
vaults an already cynically as- 
sembled picture several notches 
higher in the realms of bad taste. 

THE WILD, WILD WORLD OF 
JAYNE MANSFIELD has been 
out on several labels over the 
years, but SWV's transfer is the 
first we have seen to present it 
in widescreen. The opening 
credit sequence was done with 
a hard matte and footage from 
the anamorphic LOVES OF HER- 
CULES was cropboxed within the 
spherical frame, so SWV chose 


to matte the entire presentation 
at 1.90:1. Compared to our old 
Matinee Classics VHS version, 
the top and bottom of the im- 
age are cropped for the majority 
of the running time and nothing 
of consequence is added to the 
sides. We're not sure if the movie 
was originally filmed in 16mm, 
unmatted 35mm or (most prob- 
ably) a combination of various 
gauges, but as with virtually all 
documentaries, the image and 
colors vary. The presentation 
generally looks a bit soft and 
faded, and the 35mm source 
print has its share of scratches, 
speckles, and splices. However, 
the wear and mild deterioration 
never become greatly detrimental 
and the sound is okay. Supple- 
ments include trailers for SPREE 
(a documentary about the Las 
Vegas entertainment scene fea- 
turing Mansfield and Hargitay) 
and ECCO, plus a short about 
Frederick’s of Hollywood ex- 
cerpted from a full length feature 
we could not identify. 22 randomly 
placed chapters are included on 
the DVD-R (SP mode). 
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HE ABC’S OF MARRIAGE 


More sex positions illustrated. Slightly 
more graphic than MAN AND WIFE, 
should be a big sexploitation draw in 
urban situations, particularly where it 
arrives ahead of competitors. Not rated. 


Buck-toothed Pam and her pseudo-hippie 
husband (identity unknown) are having marital 
problems. Due to neurotic childhood attitudes, 
she has trouble reaching climax and he ejacu- 
lates prematurely—a bad combination to be sure, 
advises friendly, bearded Dr. Worth, who proceeds 
to give them the lowdown on THE ABC'S OF 
MARRIAGE. 

This Haven International release follows the 
sterile format of the previous sex-education epic 
MAN AND WIFE, although it’s a bit more clinical 
and somewhat more “educational” in tone. Be- 
cause it’s more explicit than some of its forerun- 
ners, this should rack up hefty grosses in the usual 
permissive metropolitan voyeur strongholds, where 
it will probably demonstrate long-run staying 
power. The camerawork is better than the home 
movie stuff common to this sort of fare, the sound 
is synchronized, and there is even a music score 
of sorts (mostly organ music, appropriately 
enough, and off scratchy records). Dr. Worth 
cheerfully explains the anatomy of the male and 
female sex organs in monstrous close-ups, be- 
fore Pam and what’s-his-name get down to the 
intercourse positions on a revolving circular bed 
which, from time to time, they seem in serious 
danger of falling off. No actual penetration is 
shown, but the models often appear to be en- 
gaged in the real thing. Dr. Worth hedonistically 
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urges the couple (and the audience) to experi- 
ment with various oral-genital techniques, sug- 
gesting there’s only one way to find the best 
one—“Try everything!” And they do, pretty much, 
demonstrating cunnilingus, fellatio and “69,” dur- 
ing which the revolving motor gets stuck. After 
just about every contortion conceivable, the young 
marrieds gambol off through Central Park, as Dr. 
Worth assures us that man’s age-old dream of 
“the capacity to enter a woman again and again 
and again” can be yours, with practice. Dr. 
Worth may know his ABCs, but he seems con- 
fused about his movie credits. He says this is a 
production of the Canadian Marital Institute, but 
the titles credit a Keaton Marital Institute. Maybe 
it’s his idea of a joke. 
1970. Haven International. Eastman Color. 68 minutes. 
Although the original prints of this “documentary” listed 
no director, the Internet Movie Database credits Richard 
Robinson, whose subsequent works—including ADULTERY 


FOR FUN AND PROFIT (1970), BLOODY TRAIL (1972) and 
POOR PRETTY EDDY (1973)—were all dramatical. 


CHERRY, HARRY AND RAQUEL 


One of sexploitation king Russ Meyer's 
best entries. Action, sex and violence add 
up to big business in metropolitan sex 
situations. Rated X. 


Russ Meyer's latest independent production 
(his last before helming Fox's big-budget BEYOND 
THE VALLEY OF THE DOLLS) continues his string 
of exuberant “healthy” sexploitation entries, this 
one bolstered by instances of real directorial merit 
and a cast which seems to genuinely enjoy its 
work. Massive doses of sex and nudity, plus a few 


Franklin H. Bolger and friend are featured in the pulchritudinous pulp 
of Russ Meyer’s CHERRY, HARRY AND RAQUEL! 


scenes of hysterical violence, are crowded into 
the wisely brief running time and help to make 
CHERRY, HARRY AND RAQUEL (“Contemplate the 
possibilities,” suggest the ads) one of Meyer's best 
efforts, guaranteeing it will duplicate or better the 
great sex-market grosses of his previous films. 
The Eve Productions release also marks Meyer's 
first use of complete male and female frontal nu- 
dity, an added talk-about factor which the direc- 
tor has long been on record as deploring, and 
obviously a sign of the times. Acting is as over- 
stated as the thin script by Tom Wolfe and Meyer 
calls for, and Meyer's photography, much of it on 
desert locations in Arizona, is of high quality. 

It all begins with a “pity the poor pot-heads” 
narration exposing the evils of marijuana, which 
would sound like a put-on were Meyer's anti-drug 
stance less well-known. From his hospital bed, 
venal, dying criminal Franklin H. Bolger, who 
masterminds a narcotics running operation across 
the Mexican border, orders the killing of The 
Apache, a mysterious Indian whose importation 
activities have angered the Syndicate—and about 
the only character who doesn't get one of the girls. 


Carnal-minded county deputy sheriff Charles 
Napier (Harry), a toothsome, granite-jawed type 
who looks like he stepped directly from the pages 
of a SGT. FURY comic book, has the assignment. 
Bolger is often resourcefully ministered to in his 
bed by Harry’s nurse girlfriend Linda Ashton 
(Cherry) as well as by blonde Larissa Ely (Raquel), 
the lover of Mexican-American Syndicate tool Bert 
Santos. Harry and Raquel make it in the back 
seat of an old car, Harry and Cherry make it in a 
sand dune, Harry and Raquel make it in Santos’ 
bed, Raquel half-makes it with Bolger before re- 
alizing he’s been killed by The Apache, ad infini- 
tum. There is a really fine scene in which the 
Apache drives his jeep in ever-closer circles around 
the doomed Santos, pinioned in his Chevrolet, in 
a modern version of the traditional attacking-the- 
wagon-train gambit. All this is interwoven with cut- 
ins, pregnant with meaning, of a mystic, incredibly 
buxom, thoroughly naked “Soul-Girl” (Uschi 
Digart) running around the desert in an Indian 
headdress clutching at phallic rock formations, 
and seen in various surrealistic poses such as 
pouring milk all over herself. These amusing but 
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confusing elements mesh into one final obfusca- 
tion at the climax: Harry and the Apache shoot 
each other to bits, WILD BUNCH-style, intercut 
with Cherry and Raquel making love to each other 
while high on pot, as we hear typewriter sounds 
and cut to Harry asking if anyone will believe the 
book Raquel is writing. To quote from the 
pressbook: “Is it just a novel? Is Raquel’s brother 
her lover, as we see in the opening scenes? Can 
anyone explain the interweaving throughout the 
plot of the unbelievably endowed ‘Soul-Girl’?” 
Probably not even Meyer, who is seen briefly stand- 
ing waist-deep in a swimming pool. More purple 
prose follows the usual montage of steamy high- 
lights from the film, including unused takes, en- 
abling Meyer to squeeze the last drop from the 
budget. The narration babbles on in a pretentious 
pseudo-metaphysical style, which must be a put- 
on about “Soul” being “the captain of your ship” 
and “a constant equation,” and ends up by con- 
cluding that, after all, “Everything is relative.” 

1970. Eve Productions (A Paramount Production). Deluxe 


Color. 71 minutes. Linda Ashton, Larissa Ely, Charles Napier. 
Produced and directed by Russ Meyer. 


CHERRY, HARRY AND RAQUEL! like most of the other 
Russ Meyer titles reviewed in this column, is available on 
VHS from RM Video, has also been previously released by 
Image Entertainment on laserdisc, and is presently available 
on DVD as a Region 2 French import. 


“FINDERS KEEPERS, 


LOVERS WEEPERS” 


Russ Meyer's latest really offers more in 
the sex line than I AM CURIOUS (YELLOW). 
Should satisfy or amuse prurience seekers 
and possibly college crowd. Rated X. 


Billed as “an indictment of adulterous 
America,” this Russ Meyer production is actually 
nothing more or less than his usual sexploitation 
fare—which is to say it has a plot and some fairly 
competent actors, which put it well ahead of its 
many mini-budget competitors. Despite the pre- 
tensions of significance, Meyer's public will find 
the sex goods delivered in abundance throughout 
this short feature’s full-bodied running time. As a 
matter of fact, most patrons of IAM CURIOUS (YEL- 
LOW) probably would find their tastes far better— 
and more often—served by “FINDERS KEEPERS, 
LOVERS WEEPERS.” Meyer's cavalier attitude to- 
ward his subject should make this a good bet for 
confirmed seekers of sex entertainment and, per- 
haps, for the college crowd, who will find the oc- 
casional cuts to spewing fountains perversely 
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amusing, as well as more general situations which 
can stand the pressure of such material. 

Richard Zachary’s screenplay, from a story by 
Meyer, is like a celluloid sexy paperback, with a 
skeletal plot on which to hang long digressions 
into the sex lives of most of the depressingly un- 
sympathetic characters. The dialogue in particu- 
lar has a nice, absurd 42nd Street quality. Though 
Meyer has distinguished himself as a unique cin- 
ematic phenomenon—an “auteur” of sorts, if you 
will—he remains a rather plodding director whose 
style herein is an uneasy mixture of tilted camera 
set-ups and close-ups of ringing telephones, plus 
the usual lingering shots of other, more rounded 
objects. His use of all direct cuts with no optical 
work was probably designed to stretch the bud- 
get as well as enhance the “realism,” but mainly 
it accents his static camerawork. Most of the pic- 
ture seems shot from the viewpoint of a small 
pet, perhaps a weasel, about 12 inches above the 
floor, indicating that either Meyer's tripod had one 
short leg or that he photographed the entire picture 
while standing in a hole. Naturally, none of this 
affects the film’s sex content, which is prodigious. 

Innumerable bouncy shots of a topless dancer 
are spotted throughout the film, and alert Meyer 
buffs may catch the director as one of her leering 
audience. Story has Paul Lockwood, owner of a 
topless bar, enticed to the brothel of Lavelle Roby 
where he samples the charms of Jan Sinclair, who 
shaves his pubic hair. Drunk, Lockwood returns 
home and takes his high-strung wife, Anne 
Chapman, by force. To spite him, she becomes a 
topless dancer at his bar, and barkeeper Gordon 
Wescourt persuades her to copulate with him in 
a swimming pool (this somewhat novel sequence, 
shot from underwater, intercuts footage of stock 
cars crashing). Throughout all this, criminal 
Duncan McLeod and imbecilic henchman Robert 
Rudelson have been lurking around the bar wait- 
ing for a chance to rob the safe, located behind 
an oft-seen Budweiser sign. Soon both Lockwood 
and Wescourt are tied up and tortured for the 
combination, as Rudelson tries to enjoy Miss 
Chapman on the pool table. As luck would have 
it, Miss Roby appears and shoots the robbers, but 
is mortally wounded herself. Dying, she confesses 
she was behind it all, and wishes she and 
Lockwood could make it “one last time.” They don't, 
though, which is one of the film’s few surprises. A 
recap of the sexiest bits is unspooled at the end, as 
much for old time’s sake as anything else. 

1968. Eve Productions. Perfect Color. 71 minutes. Paul 


Lockwood, Anne Chapman, Gordon Wescourt. Produced 
and directed by Russ Meyer. 


RUSS MEYER’S VIXEN! 


Russ Meyer sexploitation epic should 
succeed hugely in appropriate markets. 
Rated X. 


Though Russ Meyer's VIXEN! takes six whole 
minutes to get into the first sex scene—well be- 
low his norm—the Eve production’s relentlessly 
explicit approach to its sex angles assures it lusty 
returns from its intended market, including the 
better class bookings Meyer's product has been 
getting of late. Apart from some early references 
to the pleasures of the Canadian Bush, there is 
hardly any of the humor which usually helps raise 
Meyer's product above his somber competition. 
Considering the fact that, as befits his “auteur” 
status, he finally got his name into the title, Meyer's 
direction is as stolid as ever, though the inevi- 
table tilted camera setups are thankfully held to a 
minimum. His characteristic comic-strip simplic- 
ity and total absence of detail negatively comple- 
ment Robert Rudelson’s vapid screenplay, which 
is no more than a plotless series of strung-together 


sexual encounters totalling 8⁄2 (the half isn’t an 
hommage to Fellini, it merely denotes one char- 
acter who wasn't quite up to it). 

In the Canadian Northwoods, sex-mad Vixen 
(Erica Gavin) makes it with anyone she can get, 
all the while happily married to her incredibly pa- 
tient and understanding tourist-guide husband 
(Garth Pillsbury). Epithets fly thick and fast as Vixen 
taunts her motorcyclist brother lan Evans’ draft- 
dodging black friend Harrison Page for being a 
black draft-dodger. After an incestuous encoun- 
ter with her brother in the shower—hands franti- 
cally grasping the symbolic shower spigot (“It’s 
been ten years since we were naked together... 
”), Vixen makes it with both tourist Robert Aiken 
and his buxom wife Vincene Wallace, colorfully 
described in the press material as “a fetid pool of 
sexual dissatisfaction.” Well, she’s not quite that 
bad, and the lesbian seduction scene is the best- 
handled in the film. In a charmingly simple-minded 
attempt to inject “redeeming social value” into 
the picture, Meyer has a bearded, shifty-eyed Irish 
communist (Michael O'Donnell) attempt a mid- 
air hijack of Pillsbury’s plane and try to convert 


Erica Gavin as the hotsy totsy snake-in-the-grass heroine of RUSS MEYER’S VIXEN! 


Page to his way of thinking. 
However, Page will have 
none of it, proving he’s re- 
ally an alright guy despite 
being black and a draft 
dodger; during a skirmish in 
the cockpit, the scourge of 
communism is defeated by 
a swift clonk on the head. 
The plane lands safely, Vixen 
having miraculously ac- 
quired respect for “colored 
folk.” She may be slightly 
regenerate, but you can bet 
it won't last long. 

As if to show that any 
movie whose heroine is a 
voluptuous, bisexual, racist 
nymphomaniac can't be all 
bad, there are two good 
performances: from Page, 
exploding with righteous 
Poitier-like anger at being 
branded a “chocolate drop,” 
and Evans, who is convinc- 
ingly natural as the brother. 
Erica Gavin shows herself to 
be generously endowed dur- 
ing the many nude scenes, 
but is a thoroughly monoto- 
nous actress whose major bit 
of emoting comes when she 
is called upon to simulate an 
act of oral copulation with 
the head of a fish. It's all 
enough to make the true 
Meyer buff long for the by- 
gone days of MUD HONEY and MOTOR PSYCHO, 
when the stories may have been ridiculous, but at 
least they were there. 

1968. Eve Production. 70 minutes. Eastman Color. Erica 


Gavin, Harrison Page, Garth Pillsbury. Produced and 
Directed by Russ Meyer. 


RUSS MEYER’S VIXEN! remains banned to this day from 
theatrical exhibition in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE SEVEN MINUTES 


Talky, unconvincing courtroom melodrama 
from Russ Meyer. Has sex, sensational 
soap opera aspects for ballyhoo markets. 
Best prospects for femme trade. Rated R. 


Hampered by a more vapid screenplay than 
he’s accustomed to working with, sexploitation 
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Wayne Maunder and Edy Williams star in Russ Meyer's 
he-man adaptation of Irving Wallace's novel THE SEVEN MINUTES. 


king Russ Meyer's first foray into straight melo- 
drama stacks up as a mildly amusing courtroom 
picture about a pornography trial, which manages 
to be totally absurd without being especially funny. 
Meyer’s customary fast editing gives the talky 20th 
Century Fox release an initial lift, but endless le- 
gal harangues, incredible plot complications that 
always seem to happen offscreen, and stilted dia- 
logue that often sounds transcribed verbatim from 
a legal brief drag out THE SEVEN MINUTES to 
just under two long hours. The soap opera as- 
pects and the popularity of Irving Wallace's origi- 
nal novel hold ballyhoo appeal for the less 
discriminating fem trades which comprise the 
film's most likely market. With a strong exploi- 
tation push, it should perform satisfactorily in 
most situations. Some nudity, a rape scene 
and flashbacks to same are stuck in wherever 


possible to offset the inactivity and may lure 
the standard sex trade. 

Almost too complicated to decipher, let alone 
recount, Richard Warren Lewis’ script follows 
the trial of a bookstore clerk for selling an al- 
legedly obscene novel titled THE SEVEN MINUTES 
(the time it supposedly takes most women to 
reach orgasm). The trial is ballooned by venal, 
self-seeking politicians into a national censor- 
ship case which aims to prove that reading the 
book steam-heated a crazed-looking teenager 
into raping a buxom blonde. Hotshot stud law- 
yer Wayne Maunder handles the defense, bat- 
tling corrupt Senatorial aspirant D.A. Philip 
Carey, with moral support provided by ingenu- 
ous Marianne McAndrew. Numerous old-timers 
(most of whom never looked older) crop up 
throughout: Yvonne DeCarlo as the faded film 
star whose bombshell disclosure wraps up the 
trial, the late Jay C. Flippen as a satanic mil- 
lionaire, John Carradine as an alcoholic poet, 
Lyle Bettger as the accused rapist’s pliable 
father, David Brian as a pompous cleric, 
Harold J. Stone as the hostile and utterly ir- 
rational judge, Charles Drake as a dumb vice 
cop, and others. 

It’s no less ridiculous than the old-style Meyer 
fare, just less dirty. One of the better bits comes 
in a quick visit to a porno film factory where a 
police raid interrupts the filming of two nude 
girls raping a stuffed gorilla, but otherwise the 
broad humor of the director's earlier entries is 
at a minimum. 

1971. 20th Century Fox. Deluxe Color. 116 minutes. 


Wayne Maunder, Marianne McAndrew. Produced and 
directed by Russ Meyer. 


Russ Meyer’s second and final 20th Century Fox 
production, after BEYOND THE VALLEY OF THE DOLLS, THE 
SEVEN MINUTES has never been released on video. 
However, in recent years, it has been shown uncut on some 
cable stations. 


THE DEVIL IN MISS JONES 


Pl of explicit sex and some first-rate 
ballyhoo assures this routine porno entry 
from DEEP THROAT maker a big reception 
wherever sex sells. Rated X. 


Through misguided concern for screen free- 
dom or just plain perversity, THE DEVIL IN MISS 
JONES has become something of a critical sen- 
sation. Praise has come from some unexpected 
quarters, comparing this gamy item to every- 
thing short of the Sistine Chapel to illustrate 
the “valid,” “artistic” qualities of its explicit sex 


scenes. “Dissolves the distinction between sex 
films and art films”: NEWSWEEK. “Art, photo- 
graphic quality, erotic superiority, acting skill”: 
NEW YORK POST. “Unique, surprising, provoca- 
tive, exceptionally well filmed and acted”: PLAY- 
BOY. Even Judith Crist allowed as how “the first 
ten minutes achieve Modigliani tones.” These 
and other raves, plus its admittedly torrid por- 
nographic sex content, make this new effort from 
DEEP THROAT writer-director Gerard Damiano 
a powerhouse exploitation attraction for the 
metropolitan porno-chic circuit. 

However, to suggest that this is anything more 
than a typical porno quickie is to disregard the 
inescapable hallmarks of the genre flaunted here 
in abysmal abundance: the cheap sets, the harsh 
lighting, the amateur acting, the unspeakable 
semi-improvised dialogue—all serving, as usual, 
simply as a showcase for the main concern, 
graphic sex acts. The only new wrinkle in actual- 
ity, is the addition of some Victorian morality: the 
middle-aged spinster heroine (Georgina Spelvin), 
condemned to Hell because she committed sui- 
cide, is awarded a last fling at unbridled lust be- 
fore spending a horny eternity in a bare room with 
some nut who's more interested in houseflies than 
sex. How's that for a meaningful plot? And imag- 
ine how its subtleties are illuminated by the hard- 
core sex scenes! Especially the part where 
Georgina sticks two grapes and a banana into her 
vagina (maybe they should have called it “Deep 
Fruit”). Not to mention her deeply moving apti- 
tude for fellatio, sodomy, tandem intercourse, 
cunnilingus and the exotic uses of the water hose. 
She also sucks the head of a snake (there’s sym- 
bolism for you). As far as Art is concerned, PRC 
westerns were more cinematic. 

The photography is flat and grainy, while the 
much-lauded music, credited to Alden Shuman, 
features Ennio Morricone’s ONCE UPON A TIME 
IN THE WEST score, among others taken directly 
off the soundtrack album. Good going, Alden! The 
question remains—did the critics really see this 
picture? Or were they shown something else and 
told it was THE DEVIL IN MISS JONES? An 
unreleased sex film by David Lean, maybe? All 
this is not to say that explicit sex can’t be treated 
artistically—just that it hasn't happened yet. 


1973. Damiano Films. Eastman Color. 74 minutes. Georgina 
Spelvin, Harry Reems, John Clemens. Albert Gork (Gerard 
Damiano). Produced and directed by Gerard Damiano. 


THE DEVIL IN MISS JONES (its title a play on the 1941 
comedy starring Jean Arthur) has had a long video history, 
including a stereo laserdisc release from Arrow/Image 
Entertainment. & 
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ention the name Richard Kiel 

to most cinephiles and you'll probably 

find that many believe that the tower- 

ing actor first burst upon the movieland scene 

as Jaws, the steel-toothed menace in THE SPY 

WHO LOVED ME (1977) and MOONRAKER 

(1979), two of Roger Moore’s James Bond films 

of the 1970s. But by the time he jumped on the 

Bondwagon, Kiel had in fact already served a 

long Hollywood apprenticeship, guesting on 

scores of TV series and acting in a succession 
of exploitation movies. 

Science fiction and horror films were, of course, 

a natural for this 7’°2", 330 Ib. native of Detroit, 

Michigan, whose imposing size made him the ideal 

choice for the title role in the 1962 Fairway-In- 


ternational release EEGAH (“The Name Written 


in Blood!”). The 21 year-old Kiel starred as a 
veman who has survived into our modern 
ies is “Primitive Passions Turned On” (ad 
ha by the teenage brunette (Marilyn Manning) 
wip infringes on his stamping grounds in the 
California’ desert. Kiel talks: about the film, its 
-producer-director Arch Hall, Sr., its 
rable. publicity tour, and how he finally 
a his 17EEE foot in the door in Hollywood, in 
this “Eegah-ly” awaited interview... 


W: 


EEGAH! 


-is available on VHS and DVD 
from Rhino Home Video in 
MYSTERY SCIENCE THEATRE 3000 
editions, priced at $9.95 and $19.95, 
respectively. The MST3K DVD contains 
the MST3K and standard versions 
of the film on a single disc. 
There is also a newer budget DVD 
release from Alpha Video, priced 
at $7.98 (the Amazon.com price), 
though it can be found in 
some stores for less. 

Signed autobiographies 
and photos are sold at the 
Richard Kiel fan site, 
www.richardkiel.com, 
and we also strongly recommend 
paying a visit to Mark Longmire’s 
hilarious EEGAH! site at (what else?) 
www.eegah.com. —TL 


ow did you first get acquainted with 
Arch Hall, Sr.? 

There was a guy | met who was about 7’ tall, 
Buck Maffei. In the very first TV show that | ever 
did, an episode of KLONDIKE (1960), | played a 
barnstorming fighter going through Alaska, and 
Buck had a little part at the end of it. Buck was 
an actor who didn’t do a whole lot of stuff, but he 
was a kindly guy. He had met Arch Hal „who 
was getting ready to make a movie. 


EEGAH? 

No, STRIGANZA was the name of the movie. 
It was going to take place on the island of 
Striganza, where there’s this guy who has achiev 
eternal youth by drinking the blood of the fem: 
virgins he has sacrificed—it was one of those t 
cal C-minus movie plots. Buck was inten 
for the part of the guy, but he wasn't quite right 
for it. Buck was quite overweight—he weighed g 
close to 400 pounds. Arch Hall wanted’somebody 
humongous but not that heay » ina mon 
of benevolence, Buck suggested that / go out é 
see Arch Hall. Buck either took me out there to 
introduce me, or he told me how to get there; | 
don’t remember now. | do remember Arch Hall 
telling me about this movie, about this charac- 
ter... and I remember thinking itwas a little strange. 
But at that point in time, | was eager to do any- 
thing to get my career started. | feigned enthusi- 
asm... but maybe | made some comments about 
the sacrificing-of-virgins idea that gave Arch the 
impression that it wasn’t too appealing to me. | 
think Arch sensed my disapproval. 


Where did you meet Hall? 

He owned an arcade of offices on the corner 
of Olive Avenue and Lincoln Street in Burbank, 
with a parking area behind it. A two-story thing, 
apartments [on top] and then, down below, of- 
fices, one after another. Arch had apparently saved 
his money, and he now owned quite a bit of real 
estate. He had been a successful radio guy. He 
and his wife Addelyn Hall did a popular radio show 
called WHAT'S BUZZIN’, COUSIN; they starred in it, 
and, | think, they produced and wrote it, too. And 
[in the ’30s and '40s] Arch had: been in numerous 
films, a lot of Westerns and things. In fact, they 


Richard Kiel wants a little payback from 
Marilyn Manning, after shaving his ageless 
beard Forts gpa | in EEGAHis. 
—— 
a 
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later made a movie about Arch’s life [1961's THE 
LAST TIME I SAW ARCHIE, with Robert Mitchum 
as Hall], which | thought was interesting. Arch 
had a lot of chutzpah; he was sort of well-known 
for that, and the movie played that up. Like, when 
Arch was in the service during the War, they had 
him in the entertainment division, Arch having 
been a radio actor and so on. The entertainment 
people had different uniforms—unique uniforms— 
so people didn’t know who they were when they 
were roaming around. Arch found that, by run- 
ning around with a clipboard and a pencil, people 
were terrified that he was somebody with power, 
somebody who could get them into trouble. He 
would come in and be very domineering, and get 
airplanes to take him to see old friends in different 
parts of the country [laughs]! Really, he was quite a 
character! THE LAST TIME I SAW ARCHIE was about 
Arch Hall, written by a guy he knew [William Bow- 
ers, also a character in the movie, played by Jack 
Webb], but without getting Arch's permission. Arch 
later sued ‘em and they paid him a settlement. 


as there actually a script for 
STRIGANZA? 
| think there was. Anyway, | was out there at 
the little arcade talking to Arch about STRIGANZA 
and I happened to notice a sign in a window: FOR 
RENT. | asked, “What’s that ‘FOR RENT’ there?” 
and he said, “Oh, it’s a little office. | rent them 
pretty cheap.” I asked, “How cheap?” and he said, 
“Thirty-five a month. Including water.” I said, “Well, 
let me take a look at it.” It was just an office, but 
it had a bathroom. No shower or anything, just a 
wash basin and a toilet. But $35 a month for a 
starving actor trying to break in... I thought I could 
manage that. I figured, “I could stick a bed in 
here, and do sponge baths in the sink, and sur- 
vive for $35 a month... ” So | rented it from him. 


You were still single at the time? 

Yeah. And I know it’s hard to believe, but there 
were months when | was having problems com- 
ing up with the $35! And the money for the elec- 
tricity and the phone! Well, actually, no, | didn’t 
have a phone; I went down to the drugstore-diner 
on the corner and used the pay phone in there. If 
you ever see EEGAH again, you'll see—in a part 
near the end, where the police are coming to chase 
me—an old ’51 Ford parked on the street. That 
old crashed-up '51 Ford with the mashed-in grill 
was mine. The car was so bad that the driver's 
door didn’t open; you had to go in and out the 
passenger side and slide over. The seat was all 
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broken-down so | had a piece of plywood so that 
I wouldn't be sitting on the floor [laughs]! And it 
had a cracked block, and | kept getting water in 
the oil. But | found that, by changing the oil about 
three times a week, | could keep this thing going. 
I used to go to a gas station and buy used oil... 
People would change their oil, the gas station 
would keep the old oil, and | would go in there 
and buy it, for like a buck, and stick it in this 
thing. Then I found that Stop Leak helped a little 
bit, and I'd have to keep putting that in there. In 
the beginning, it was really bleak! 


It’s starting to sound like a story out of the 
Depression! 

The guy who had the drugstore-diner, Phil 
Stopeck, would let me charge things so that, when 
things were tough, when I was inbetween jobs, I'd 
be able to eat. It was the kind of drugstore where 
the bottles of stuff on the shelves were like half- 
empty from evaporation [laughs]; he'd bought 
them at an auction or something. And he had 
out-of-date toys and sundries, all sorts of differ- 
ent things that he got dirt cheap. The food there 
was just barely edible, but that’s where | went 
because Phil Stopeck would let me charge things. 
When | would do a show, | would pay my bill. | 
had the same sort of accommodation at the cor- 
ner gas station. And, because | was in Burbank 
and near the film business, | met people in the 
gas station and in the diner who were involved in 
TV and movies, and I got a few parts out of that. 
But it seemed like, every time I would do a show, 
I would have to take all the money | would earn 
and pay everybody back! 

You know, one of the reasons | wrote a book 
[MAKING IT BIG IN THE MOVIES—THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF RICHARD “JAWS" KIEL, 2002] was to discour- 
age people who think you just go out to Hollywood 
and become a movie star. It’s not that easy. 


I loved your book from start to finish—but 
especially the first part where you were 
struggling. That was more interesting to me. 

Yeah, and all the innovative things I had to do 
in order to be able to get into the studios—get- 
ting to know the gate guards and so on. A lot of 
real determination, | think, was the key. My father 
used to say, “The harder | work, the luckier I get.” 
In other words, luck doesn’t come by itself; luck 
is usually the result of a lot of dedication, inspira- 
tion, preparation and hard work. 

Anyway, | remember getting behind a little bit 
in my rent, and Arch Hall immediately saying, “In- 
stead of STRIGANZA, now I've got this idea for a 


movie about a caveman. I'm gonna give him a 
name like Eeeeegah... ” [laughs] He starts telling 
me the story idea, and he begins developing the 
script. And he says, “Don’t worry about the rent. 
When we make the movie, we'll settle up... ” 


So STRIGANZA was never made—which I 
guess was for the best, because it didn’t sound 
like you were very anxious to do it, anyway. 
There were some types of films that I just didn’t 
do. There was a thing | was offered called HOUSE 
ON BARE MOUNTAIN (1962), which was like a 
“nudie-cutie” thing. Carrying around naked ladies 
wasn't something that I wanted to do. I wanted to 
be an actor. | realized | was never gonna play 
Shakespeare roles, but | wanted to do something 
more than just do that [nudies]. My friend Bill 
Engesser, who was an inch taller than me, ended 
up doing HOUSE ON BARE MOUNTAIN. He did it 
under the name “Hugh Cannon”—I guess a play 
on words for like “Huge Cannon,” kind of a phal- 
lic symbol name or something [laughs]! 
Incidentally, the whole reason that EEGAH 
came about was that [in 1959] Arch Hall had made 


a movie called THE CHOPPERS with Tom Brown, 
an actor who'd been around for a long time play- 
ing juvenile roles and then ended up [as] a lead- 
ing man. There were a couple other experienced 
character actors in it, and the Choppers— a gang 
of teenage car strippers—were played by Arch’s 
son Arch Hall, Jr., and his friends. It was a little 
black-and-white movie that Arch, Sr., couldn't get 
anybody to distribute. He had spent quite a bit of 
money on it— think more money than he spent 
on EEGAH, which was in color. Arch couldn't get 
anything out of it, couldn't get it distributed, and 
I guess somebody suggested to him that if he 
were to now make a color film, then he could 
package the two of ’em together and distribute 
them himself, as a double feature. At that time, 
in the drive-ins, they had a lot of double features. 
So he made EEGAH. 


A good bit of EEGAH was shot in the Palm 
Springs-Palm Desert area. 

Yeah, we went out to places that he knew well. 
He had a home out in Palm Desert, he and his 
wife Addelyn. Arch, Jr., had a dune buggy out 


The teenage cast of EEGAH have no intention 


of joining the caveman’s club, in this scene shot in Palm Desert. 


Arch Hall, Jr. and Marilyn Manning provide a much-needed contemporary element 
in this tale as old as time. 


there, and [starring in} EEGAH was kind of an 
opportunity for him to hop up his dune buggy a 
little bit and use that, and to get to perform some 
songs. | think that Arch, Sr., and Addelyn thought 
Arch, Jr., could be [the next] Ricky Nelson. Ricky 
Nelson got started on THE OZZIE AND HARRIET 
SHOW, and in the very, very beginning, Ricky Nelson 
wasn't very good on those shows, if you remember 
them. Or maybe they're before your time? 


Yeah, I'm afraid they are. 

Ricky Nelson was very, very immobile. The first 
few songs that he did, he was so shy and so like a 
stone. He barely moved—it was like the deer in 
the headlights [laughs], and yet, because of the 
power of television, because it went into so many 
jillion homes, he became very popular with the 
teenagers. | think that Arch, Sr., and Addelyn 
thought they could do the same thing with their 
son, using movies. But unfortunately, movies— 
especially C-minus, D-plus movies!—don't have 
that audience of millions that a TV show, a big hit 
TV show, has. But Arch, Jr., was a nice young 
man and he was very talented musically, with his 
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guitar and his friends. Some of the people involved 
[in Arch, Jr.'s, band] went on to do big things in 
the record business. 


EEGAH was a very low-budget picture. What 
were some of the things you guys did to save 
bucks? 

Arch, Sr., found that he could buy what they 
call “short ends.” On a big movie like, say, SIL- 
VER STREAK (1976), when there’s just enough 
film in the canister on the top of the camera to 
do one more take, they usually take it out and 
then load the camera with a full roll of film. A lot 
of times, that little bit film of unexposed film that 
was in there, which is perfectly good, is kept by 
workers who then sell it to independent film pro- 
ducers, especially college-type kids who need to 
buy their raw stock for almost nothing. That whole 
movie, EEGAH, was made from short ends. They 
had to have a guy whose job was to constantly be 
reloading the magazine with these short ends. 

I had a friend named Ronnie Kinchela. Ronnie 
was dying to be in the film, and he was [acting 
under the name “Ron Shane”): at the end, he was 


the detective and his friend Bill Rice was the uni- 
formed cop who shoot and kill me. Ronnie also 
worked behind the scenes, doing grunt-type stuff. 
One day we were out in the middle of the desert 
in the hot sun, it’s like 110°, and we see this little 
speck out in the distance coming running towards 
the location. This little speck gets closer and 
closer... It's Ronnie Kinchela and he’s yelling some- 
thing, and then finally you could hear, “The film’s 
no good, stop shooting! The film's no good, stop 
shooting! The film’s no good, stop shooting! 
THE FILM’S NO GOOD, STOP SHOOTING!” Oh, 
my God! Arch Hall got on the phone and talked 
to the lab, and he found out that the short ends 
we'd been using were out-of-date. If you keep short 
ends too long, they'll go bad. Well, somebody had 
sold us some that were way beyond the date, and 
they were turning a different color! The scenes 
had like an orange cast or a yellow cast. But Arch 
found that they could probably color-correct it to 
the point where it'd be good-enough, so we con- 
tinued shooting. 

They hired a guy to do the sound, a radio an- 
nouncer at a little station in a park in Burbank— 
one of those thousand-watter stations. This 
announcer’s name was Bob Davis—he’s also in 
the film. Anyway, Bob Davis sort of conned his 
way into being the sound man by saying that he 
was a sound man; he just wanted to work on the 
movie. But he had the stuff hooked up wrong, 
and so for about the first week or ten days of 
shooting, nothing got recorded. 


And therefore had to be dubbed later? 
Right. Most of the [early shooting] was with 
me and they had to dub it all, and | guess Arch 
Hall figured that as long as all my stuff had to be 
dubbed, he might as well do it himself. So it was 
actually Arch Hall being Eegah, the voice, 
“wistinchabla,” “washtao” and all that stuff. 


Eegah’s “dialogue,” if you want to call it that, 
sounds almost American Indian. 

Arch Hall was from South Dakota; he grew up 
there. Deadwood, Cedar Rapids, in that area. He 
was “into” the Indian stuff. 


So pretty much everything that comes out of 
your mouth in that movie is really Arch Hall? 
Not “pretty much everything.” Everything. 


The sound guy who bollixed things up, he 
was also in the movie, you said. Playing... ? 

He and Addelyn Hall play the drunk and the 
woman at the motel. Some of Ad Hall's friends 


were the ladies at the Shadow Mountain Country 

Club [in Palm Desert]. At the motel, Phil Stopeck, 

the diner-drugstore guy who let me charge things, 

is the guy coming down the stairs when Eegah’s 
joing up. It was like a family affair. 


ow unpleasant was it for you, shoot- 
ing out in the desert? 
I was pretty bare except for that loincloth, and 
so it wasn’t so bad, especially in the shade. 


Now, where exactly were you shooting? 

The sand dunes and the cliffs, when I’m chas- 
ing the dune buggy, that was just as you entered 
Palm Springs, the north end of Palm Springs, not 
too far from where the aerial tram is today. The 
actual opening of the cave, up in the top of the 
hill, when Eegah is carrying the girl, was shot— 
without permission—on some famous actor's 
property; | think it was one of the Marx Brothers. 
We also used the cave in Bronson Canyon in 
Hollywood. 


Why two caves? 

Well, the one in Bronson Canyon was acces- 
sible, you could go inside and film inside it. The 
other one, the one in Palm Springs, wasn’t big- 
enough, and also, it wasn’t accessible; it was way 
up the side of the mountain. Somebody doubled 
me in those shots, because it was kind of a dodgy 
thing to get up there. 


Was that the only time you were doubled in 
the movie? 

Yeah. Then the interior of the cave was shot 
on a soundstage. The cave walls were fabric which 
was darkened with soot or lampblack. It would 
make you all dirty and black. 


What do you recall about Marilyn Manning, 
who played Roxy? 

You have to understand that Marilyn Manning 
was the receptionist-nurse of a chiropractor who had 
rented an office in Arch’s arcade. (As | recall, the 
chiropractor was Tommy Sands’ brother.) | guess 
Arch saw her in there and had coffee with her at the 
diner-drugstore or something, and... There's been 
some speculation as to whether they were romanti- 
cally involved. I don’t know. But I do know that he 
was very fond of her. My guess was that she was 
about 25—at least, that’s how old she looks to me. 
She was a mature-looking young lady, very pretty. 
But Arch Hall, Jr., was like 16. So [casting them as 
boyfriend-girlfriend] just didn’t jibe. It didn’t work. 
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What also doesn’t work are all the scenes 
where he sings songs to her about “Vicki,” 
about “Valerie”—every name in the book but 
hers! 

Yeah, that especially didn’t work! There’s a 
scene early on where she drives up in her sports 
car to the gas station and Arch, Jr., is the atten- 
dant, and the dialogue goes something like, 
“Roxy!” “Tom!” Do you remember the [Stan 
Freberg] comedy record that starts off, “John... ” 
“Marsha!” “John... ” “Marsha... ” “John?” “Ooh... 
Marsha...” “John!” It was very funny, a big hit on 
the radio. Well, to me, the acting in EEGAH was 
like that. It was like the acting in a high school 
play, where people are way over the top, too loud. 
In movies, you don’t need to reach the last row, 
but all the acting in EEGAH was like trying to reach 
the last row in a high school play—and it’s funny! 
The dialogue, the whole situation with the father 
and the daughter [Hall, Sr., and Manning] in 
Eegah’s cave, is so bizarre, where he’s instructing 
her and she’s afraid. Her acting, again, is really 
loud and over the top... and his is, too! Remem- 
ber, he was a radio actor. Well, this was a chance 
to me to look at that and say, “This is not how to 
do it.” I learned from these bad movies that, no 
matter what the director says, do what you know 
works. Don't do what you know doesnt work. | 
was learning as | earned: “This doesn’t work. That 
doesn't work. Don't project. Don’t try to reach the 
people in the back row in a movie.” When your 
head is filling the screen, you can talk very qui- 
etly, and they have microphones that pick it up. 


Marilyn Manning may not have been the 
world’s greatest actress, but she looked 
great in the picture, and I'm sure that’s all 
Arch Hall cared about. Senior and Junior! 

[Laughs] Oh, yeah. And I'm sure that all the 
young guys who went to see EEGAH really liked 
her a lot. When you're a 12, 14 year-old boy, go- 
ing with a bunch of kids to a drive-in movie, you 
can identify with somebody [like Manning] who's 
a little bit older. (I had a crush on Debbie Reynolds 
when she was doing movies like SUSAN SLEPT 
HERE, y'know!) At that time, that bikini she wore 
was quite a sexy thing. She was very attractive 
and very nice. 

EEGAH... it’s so bad in places that it’s campy. 
I think that a few of us actors who were in it rec- 
ognized that it was going to have to be campy to 
be entertaining, and we gave it some humor. Like 
when I'm in the country club and I go by the chef 
who’s carving the roast and I take a big bite of it. 
Or the scene where Eegah busts into the ladies 
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room. Or the scene in downtown Palm Springs 
where Eegah sees the female mannequin behind 
the plate glass, and there’s that pantomime where 
he’s blocked by the glass from touching her. Those 
things were not in the script. Originally, it was 
gonna be a deadly serious movie: EEGAH—THE 
NAME WRITTEN IN BLOOD. But we gave it some 
humor. In fact, one of the catchlines, one | think 
they used in TV commercials, was “The Lovesick 
Giant"! I think it’s more of a comedy than it is a 
dramatic film. 


pecifically, whose idea was the humor 
in EEGAH? 
| think there were several people who added 
some humor. Some of it was a little broad, like 
Bob Davis playing the drunk in the scene with 
Addelyn Hall. But it worked, it was funny. 


And the humorous scenes that involve you, 
like trying to get at the mannequin? 

A lot of those things were my ideas. It's 
kind of like in the Bond films: If you took away 
all the humor from Jaws and made him a guy 
who just kills people with his teeth, after a 
while you'd get tired of that. I think that Alfred 
Hitchcock originated the idea that, when he 
had intense drama in movies, it was good to 
break away to something light, humorous, 
cheerful. And then go back to the killer tryin’ 
to kill ya. That, | feel, made EEGAH a more 
entertaining movie. | think I was able to use 
some of that in THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 
(1977), and then even more so in MOON- 
RAKER (1979). The James Bond diehards 
didn’t like me in MOONRAKER, but the people 
who bought the tickets did. That's really the 
name of the game: you're an entertainer, you 
scare people, you make people laugh, you 
make people cry... and, mostly, you get 
people to buy tickets! That’s the bottom line. 


Where did you stay when you were shoot- 
ing down in the Palm Springs-Palm Desert 
area? At Hall’s place? 

No, in a little old motel, just on the way 
out of Palm Desert, on the road to Indio. Right 
at that motel, we shot the scenes with the 
dog barking at me by the swimming pool and 
Bob Davis as the drunk. The Shadow Moun- 
tain Country Club was nearby and we shot 
scenes there, the scenes where I go through 
the kitchen. At that time, Palm Desert wasn’t 
much of anything, except for the Shadow 


Mountain Club, which was the big thing; now 
there are a jillion golf courses out there. At 
that time, there was a Motel Six in Palm 
Springs that was actually $6 a night. It was 
up against the red rocks, the Taquitz Canyon 
and all that; it had a lovely pool—six bucks a 
night. They had pay phones in the rooms in 
the original Motel Sixes, and black-and-white 
TVs that you had to feed with quarters. But 
still, what a bargain! 


For EEGAH, Arch Hall used a pseudonym for 

writing, producing and directing, and he’s 

got a different pseudonym for acting in it. 

Why didn’t he want his name on the movie? 
Because it starred his son. 


And he didn’t want two Arch Halls in the 
credits? 
Yeah. 


I think it’s funny: I grow up reading that Hall 
made EEGAH in order to showcase his son, 
then I see the movie again for the first time in 


years and I see that Hall, Sr., gave himself 
as much or more screen time than the kid! 
Junior is hardly in the middle third at all! 

That’s right. In the earlier movie THE 
CHOPPERS, Arch, Sr., [had only a small part], 
and he did not direct it. It had some seasoned 
character actors, and it was done with a full 
IATSE crew. Arch decided to make EEGAH 
“on the cuff,” so to speak, and play a role 
along with all his family and friends—and 
people who were renting offices from him 
[laughs]! 


How did Arch Senior and Junior get along? 
It’s kind of a unique thing for a father to be 
making low-budget pictures in order for his 
son to become a movie star. What was their 
relationship like? 

I think his son appreciated it, and he did the 
best he could to become a hit singer. It was prob- 
ably pretty disappointing for him that it didn’t work 
out that way. I think it’s probably a chapter in his 
life that he looks at as being a thing of the past. 
People have to understand that he was maybe 16 


Richard Kiel offers refreshment to his guests, EEGAH-style. 


A truly old-fashioned gentleman, Eegah takes care to introduce his date to Mom and Dad. 


when he did EEGAH. It takes a while to get used 
to everything and to learn how to act. I had the 
advantage of being unusual and being able to 
get roles and learn as | earned, and go to acting 
coaches for specific roles, and learn different 
things that helped me. But Arch Hall, Jr., just 
kind of got thrown into the cake mix [laughs]! | 
don't know what he does now. I'd like to see him. 


Would you agree with me that the story of 
EEGAH is kinda like KING KONG? 
Yeah, it's the giant who wants the girl. 


And follows her back to civilization. 

Right. After Marilyn Manning shaves me, | even 
do the sniffing-her-clothes routine, like King Kong 
does with Fay Wray. 


I see you pick Marilyn Manning up effort- 
lessly in EEGAH, and the first part of your 
book is full of anecdotes about having jobs 
moving refrigerators and things like that. 
But most of the producers I've interviewed 
tell me that whenever they hire a really big 
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guy to play a monster, physically the guy is 
always a disaster. 

At that time, | could do all of that very easily, 
I was extremely strong in the upper body. And 
there's also a “technique” to doing things like that. 
I don’t care how small somebody is, if somebody 
just lies there, playing dead, if they're just dead 
weight, they become very, very difficult to deal 
with. A girl can pretend to faint and go limp, but 
she doesn’t have to be dead weight. When you're 
carrying somebody, if they hold on a little and 
allow themselves to become a part of your body, 
it becomes very easy. 


Actually, except for THE PHANTOM PLANET 
(1961), you haven't played that many cos- 
tumed monsters in movies, have you? 

I was Bigfoot in one of the NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC Specials (1969). It was big bucks for, 
like, one day [of work], and I ended up working a 
lot of overtime, so | made a pile of money. But | 
swore at that time I would never ever do anything 
like that again, it was just so miserable. I still have 
patches of missing hair on my legs where they 


just glued this stuff right onto me, and then they 
were in such a hurry to cut the overtime and get 
out of there after working like 27 hours in a row 
that they just ripped it off, and pulled out the hair 
on my legs by the roots. Roles like being inside of 
a Darth Vader suit, or Chewbacca, or whatever— 
you perspire so much, you lose so much weight, 
and it’s just so miserable. There were people who 
did that, and they enjoyed doing it, and that’s 
great. But that wasn’t for me. 


On EEGAH, you had a cameraman—Vilis 
Lapenieks—who went on to do more main- 
stream things. 

Vilis was good. He was a hard-working guy 
and did a great job. There were some nicely filmed 
things, like when Eegah is running along the top 
of this huge cliff throwing rocks down. Another 
[cinematographer] who worked for Arch Hall, he 
did that horrible thing THE NASTY RABBIT (1964) 
for Arch, was Vilmos Zsigmond, who went on to 
receive Academy Awards and Academy Award 
nominations for some huge films [including 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND, THE 
DEER HUNTER and THE RIVER]. At the time he 
was working for Arch, he was fresh over from 
Europe, willing to do anything and everything and 
going by [the name of] “Ziggy.” 


y idea how long it took to make 
EEGAH? And how much it cost? 
It was probably something like four, five weeks. 
A couple weeks here and a week there. | did my 
TWILIGHT ZONE episode “To Serve Man” right in 
the middle of filming EEGAH. The budget... the 
figure I remember was like $27,000 in cash, which 
would cover meals and rentals and hotels, and 
paying the people. Arch was able to get the lab 
work done “on the cuff” until he could get money 
coming in from the distribution. 


Was the whole thing filmed in the Palm 
Springs-Palm Desert area? 

No. Remember the scene at the end, where 
Eegah is shot and falls into the pool? That was at 
some house out by Burbank Airport somewhere. 
The titles were shot in the alleyway behind Arch’s 
office arcade in Burbank; there was a big hedge 
where they put the mummy heads and all that 
stuff. The scenes with the helicopter were filmed 
up in some canyons near Burbank Airport. It was 
the middle of summer [1961]—really, really, re- 
ally hot weather, and Arch had hired what was 
probably the cheapest helicopter you could get, 


one of those little Bell helicopters. It didn’t want 
to get off the ground with both Arch and me in it. 


With Arch and you and the pilot! 

Right. It just didn’t have enough lift, with that 
heat—Arch was a pretty hefty guy too. So they 
had to take turns hauling the camera, the cam- 
eraman, Arch and then myself up to the location 
where they were going to film me looking up at 
the helicopter. | don’t like helicopters... they killed 
people in that one film with Vic Morrow [TWILIGHT 
ZONE THE MOVIE, 1983]. Years later, | did an- 
other low-budget film called FLASH AND THE 
FIRECAT (1975), and that was not a pleasant ex- 
perience. | was a detective in a helicopter chasing 
bank robbers, a young couple in a dune buggy, 
and the mud was coming off of the wheels of the 
dune buggy and hitting the windscreen of the 
helicopter. And the pilot was this former Vietnam 
helicopter pilot who was a little wacko, and we 
were chopping branches off of trees as we were 
chasing them up and down the sand dunes of 
Pismo Beach. It was just crazy, and | was lucky 
that I survived that. FLASH AND THE FIRECAT 
was a similar kind of situation [similar to EEGAH], 
man-and-wife producers making a picture star- 
ting two of their sons. 


Did Arch Hall deduct the back rent you owed 
him from your salary? 

Yeah, | think we settled up. Also, | moved out 
of that ground floor office in Arch’s arcade to the 
second story, into a full-fledged apartment. That 
was part of the deal for doing the movie. 


What do you remember about promoting 
EEGAH? 

That the difference between promoting that 
movie on the road and doing the James Bond 
promotions was like [the difference between] 
Heaven and Hell [laughs]! But I still enjoyed it. 
We went on the road to promote EEGAH—Arch, 
Arch, Jr., and me. Arch had bought a new Cadillac 
Calais Coupe. It sounded nice—“Calais"—but he 
ordered it without power windows, without power 
seats, without air conditioning. He did finally have 
an air conditioner installed, because we were go- 
ing to be travelling through the South—he got 
one of those hang-on, under-the-dash air condi- 
tioners. We left Burbank and our first stop, for 
lunch, was McDonald's in Barstow. | kinda knew 
then where we were going in terms of the kind of 
tour this was going to be! 

EEGAH was, like, a horribly done movie in 
terms of quality, but... it did huge, huge business 
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on the drive-in theater circuit, along with THE 
CHOPPERS. We kicked it off in a three- or four- 
state area. We went into Columbus, Ohio... Day- 
ton, Ohio... Cincinnati, Ohio... Louisville, 
Kentucky... Lexington, Kentucky... Charleston, 
West Virginia... Huntington, West Virginia... 


You got to all those places in Arch Hall's car, 
from California? 

Yeah, towing a little trailer, a small U-Haul 
rental thing to carry additional luggage (because 
there were three of us) and Arch, Jr.'s, guitar and 
amplifier equipment. And at each drive-in, during 
the intermission, Arch, Jr., would get up on top 
of the snack bar, where he could do that, and 
they would have lights on him and he would be 
“singing”—lip-synching to the songs from the 
movie. Then | would be running around dressed 
in the caveman fur skin with my big club, scaring 
the heck out of the teenage girls. It would be ad- 
vertised that we were going to be there at each of 
these drive-ins, and the places would fill up. I re- 
member I had an ingrown toenail that was sort of 
infected, and at one of these places, this kid came 
up and stomped me on the foot—“See? He's not 
real!” It was all | could do to not hit him with the 
club [laughs]! And | gotta tell you about this one 
young kid in Bluefield, West Virginia, which was 
like a coal mining town—Appalachia. (Movie tick- 
ets were still selling for 50 cents in Bluefield, while 
everywhere else they were a dollar and a half.) As 
we were pulling away in Arch's car with the little 
trailer in the back, | heard this voice: “Eegah! 
Eeeegah!” | turned around in my seat, and there 
was this little black boy, about 10 or 11, running 
after the car, yelling, “Don't forget me, Eegah! 
Eegah, don’t forget me!” And I never have [laughs]! 
This “kid” is now in his 50s, probably a grandfa- 
ther, and I didn t forget him! 

| also remember doing a thing where we went 
to a Little League game, me in my caveman 
outfit hitting a few balls with my club, to spread 
the word that Eegah was in town. | think this 
was in West Virginia, near Huntington. Going 
to this Little League game was something that 
the local theater owner thought would be a good 
idea. Back in that part of the country, Little 
League was a big deal; they actually had really 
nice Little League fields with two-story bleach- 
ers and dugouts and announcing booths and 
all that kind of stuff. It was really first-class, so 
it was a good idea. After that, we went to some 
little beer bar that somebody had recom- 
mended, a place where they made hamburg- 
ers and stuff. We're in there, and I'm dressed 
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up in my caveman outfit having a cheesebur- 
ger. And this policeman has a great idea: He 
thinks that we can get a big photo spread in 
the newspaper if we'll just do what he suggests, 
which is putting me in the police car and driv- 
ing to the police station, and (while en route) 
he says over the radio that he’s got a culprit in 
custody, a guy who's extremely large and hos- 
tile, and he needs assistance. Well, when we 
pull into the alley in the back of the police sta- 
tion and all these cops come rushing out with 
their guns, | realize this is not a very good idea 
[laughs]! | could have been shot and killed! And, 
of course, the newspaper doesn’t show up! So 
nothing happened with that, except it was a big 
joke for all the policemen. Then they take me 
into some drunk tank-solitary confinement sort 
of a thing, where there's this crazy guy who they 
had locked up. They open it up and now, sud- 
denly, there | am with my club and my cave- 
man suit in front of this guy, the town drunk! 
The poor guy, I scared the hell out of him—it 
was just like the scene with Bob Davis in the 
movie! But it was kind of sad—you just don't 
do that, it was really super-mean. They thought 
that was funny... It was sad to me ‘cause | real- 
ized, y'know, this guy is like out of his mind, 
and he’s having enough trouble with delirium 
tremens and stuff without having some giant 
caveman with a club, dressed in furs, appear- 
ing suddenly in his cell! 


ow did EEGAH wind up doing box office- 
wise? 

The combination of EEGAH and THE CHOP- 
PERS did big business all over America and Canada. 
It made Arch so much money that he was able to 
make about a half a dozen more films, films that 
had much bigger budgets. Films like WILD GUITAR 
(1962), also starring his son. Then they made THE 
NASTY RABBIT, which was even worse than EEGAH, 
‘cause it didn't really have a very good story. | think 
it was financed by the lead, Mischa Terr. 


You think he bankrolled that one? 

I would think so. He was so bad, I can’t imag- 
ine somebody casting him [laughs]! After that, 
Arch still had enough money to make a movie 
called DEADWOOD '76 (1965), a big, widescreen 
Western in color. It was based on Billy the Kid. 
Arch had some decent actors in it, wonderful 
music. It had a good theme song that was sung 
by a good singer; it had beautiful scenes like 
the wagon trains at sunset, all that kind of 


In addition to playing Eegah, Richard Kiel has also played Bigfoot, 
a swamp monster, an alien... and tested for the role of The Incredible Hulk. 


stuff. It was technically well done, but it failed 
to entertain the audience. Also, it came out at 
a time when they didn’t have drive-in Westerns 
any more. At that point, the only Westerns be- 
ing made were big, big, big Westerns. DEAD- 
WOOD '76 just didn’t make the grade. You could 
get away with making a movie about a cave- 
man, starring a teenager [Hall, Jr.] who hadn't 
really matured as an actor. You could get away 
with WILD GUITAR or THE CHOPPERS—but this 
Western that he made really just died. | think 
he lost all of the money that he had made with 
EEGAH and with some of the other movies that 
had done fairly well. He sort of parlayed [the 
profits from those pictures] into this sheer junk 
movie DEADWOOD ’76. It was kind of a sad 
thing. But [the Halls] still had this bunch of films 
that they had made, that they could continue to 
sell to TV and make a few bucks here and there. 
I think that Mrs. Hall, even after Arch died, was 
able to keep a little income coming in from them. 


Were you in any of the Halls’ subsequent 
pictures? 

Only in a little tiny scene as a ranch fore- 
man in THE NASTY RABBIT. So that was my 


relationship with Arch Hall, a little bit of back- 
ground about how | got started with him and 
what it was like doing EEGAH. And, look—I don’t 
disregard EEGAH, | don’t put it down. | put it in 
the category of one of the steps that I took in 
my career. I'm not ashamed of it. It was great 
practice to play this character who didn’t really 
have any lines in English. It was all pantomime. 
It was great practice for playing Jaws in the 
James Bond films later on. And I learned some- 
thing important from Arch Hall... On our tour, 
he would walk us all into a newspaper office in 
Cincinnati or Dayton or Columbus or wherever, 
or into TV stations. We didn’t have an appoint- 
ment, we weren't invited, we didn’t have any PR 
company or big movie machine behind us. We 
just walked in and he'd say, “Here are Richard 
Kiel and Arch Hall, Jr., the stars of the movie 
EEGAH, and they're available to do interviews.” 
And, by golly, these newspapers and TV sta- 
tions and radio stations would interview us! By 
getting the people to come out to the movies 
[EEGAH and THE CHOPPERS] in these states, 
it kicked the movies off really well, and the word 
got around that this was a viable package. So it 
showed me how you could promote a movie. 
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Eson is often called one of the 10 or 
50 (or whatever) worst films of all time. Is it 
one of the worst films of all time? Is it even 
your worst film? 

No, it’s not my worst film. | would say that a 
movie that cost many, many, many times as much 
as EEGAH, maybe 100 times as much, or 200 
times as much, starring Jackie Gleason, Carol 
Channing, Groucho Marx, Arnold Stang and 
Mickey Rooney, would be my worst movie. 


Which would be SKIDOO (1968). 

Which would be SKIDOO. That movie never 
went to video; EEGAH'’s on video. People might 
laugh at EEGAH, but it’s still making money. Try to 
get SKIDOO on video in America—you can t! Then 
there was another movie | made for Paramount, 
starring Alan Arkin, called DEADHEAD MILES (1972). 


Which didn’t get released at all, did it? 

No. Both of these movies had really bad plots; 
the stories didn’t make any sense. They just didn't 
play. So there are a couple of multi-million dollar 
disasters, compared to a $27,000 success 
[EEGAH]. | admire people who at least make an 
effort. Arch Hall made a few of these real low- 
budget movies and then he tried to go bigger time 
[with DEADWOOD ’76]. That blew all the money, 
but | admire the fact that Arch got out there and 
tried and did some things to entertain people. 


What was Hall, Sr., like in his later years? 

Toward the end, the mid- or late '70s, he had 
either divorced his wife or they were estranged. 
He had gone around the world and learned a lot 
about life and become a whole different guy. He 
was more sensitive, and wanted to do things that 
were of a higher caliber. He was living on Lido 
Island, in a modest house with his little dog Pooh 
Bear, still writing and doing his songs. He did some 
children’s songs. Some of the songs he did were 
quite good. Some were quite philosophical. He 
was working on projects, things that were more 
“historic.” He would have been a good guy to do 
things for Disney, where he’d have had the money 
to do them right. 

My wife Diane and I went a couple of times 
to his place out there. He was very charming, 
very nice to be around, and he appreciated 
people coming out to see him. | actually co- 
wrote a movie script with him, THE SOUTH 
SHALL RISE AGAIN—it was from his idea. | had 
that big friend Bill Engesser and we would have 
played brothers, one on one side of the [Civil 
War] and one on the other. 
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Arch Hall had the ability to charm people—to 
make you enjoy stopping at McDonald's in 
Barstow [laughs]. Arch and | remained friends, 
because he was what he was: quite a character. 


And how ‘bout Junior? How often did you 
see Junior after EEGAH? 

I was at Junior’s wedding to his first wife. Jun- 
ior ended up flying for the Flying Tigers squad- 
ron, flying cargo planes during Vietnam and all 
that stuff. | don’t know what Junior's doing now, 
but I would imagine that he’s either an airline pi- 
lot or retired. 


He’d be a natural for the all the “nostalgic” 
celebrity autograph shows these days. 

It must be kind of difficult for him, and em- 
barrassing, to be the subject of [a movie spoofed 
on] MYSTERY SCIENCE THEATER. | don’t make any 
bones about it; I’m a three-time loser on MYS- 
TERY SCIENCE THEATER. | think I hold the record: 
THE PHANTOM PLANET, THE HUMAN DUPLICA- 
TORS and EEGAH. But making those movies was 
good practice, and [I] learned things. Hey, people 
can laugh at EEGAH, it doesn't bother me, ‘cause 
I went on to do [bigger, better] things. 


But movies on the level of EEGAH... That was 
as far as Junior got. 

I'm sure there were a lot of young ladies (who 
are now older ladies) who liked him in those mov- 
ies. He was also in a movie called THE SADIST 
(1963) and he played a very good villain in it. It 
was loosely based on the Starkweather killings. 
[In 1957-58, Nebraska teenagers Charles 
Starkweather and Caril Fugate went on a grisly 
murder spree that horrified the country. —TW] 
Arch, Jr., was a good musician and singer, and | 
think, had he a different kind of an opportunity, 
he could have been a New-Kid-On-The-Block 
singer who might have made it big. 


Ray Dennis Steckler, who's got a tiny part 
in EEGAH and worked on it behind-the- 
scenes, once wrote an article where he 
claimed that he visited Arch Hall the day 
before he died, and that Hall said that you 
and he were talking about doing an EEGAH 
sequel. 

How do you say in a nice way that Ray 
Steckler was full of hot air? Arch Hall and | did 
write that screenplay THE SOUTH SHALL RISE 
AGAIN, and we got Kenny Rogers to do a demo 
of songs for the proposed movie, but we never 
discussed the possibility of doing a sequel to 


Kiel’s most famous role, as the tinsel-toothed assassin Jaws, 
opposite Roger Moore in THE SPY WHO LOVED ME. 


EEGAH. Arch did share with me his passion for 
two characters in history that he would like to see 
movies or mini-series done about: Pocahontas and 
Cassius Marcellus Clay [the 18th-Century Ken- 
tucky antislavery leader]. Arch got me interested 
in Clay, and over the years after Arch died, I did 
casual research on Clay until the time came 
when I had lots of time to write and | made 
several trips to Kentucky to go to museums and 
libraries. It seemed to me that Arch Hall's in- 
terests in his mature years were more “esoteric” 
than in the past. | don’t see a sequel to EEGAH 
fitting into those new desires. | believe that, when 
he made DEADWOOD ’76, he was reaching for 
a higher level than before; and right before he 
died, he had more of an interest to contribute 
something worthwhile to humanity. And | be- 
lieve that he did contribute, as he got me so 
interested in Clay's amazing story that | have 
written a novel, three screenplays and a 
miniseries based upon Cassius Clay. Currently, 
the co-writer of the Harrison Ford movie WIT- 
NESS (1985) has been engaged to rewrite and 
polish my novel. That is scheduled to be ac- 
complished by January 15 of next year [2003]. 


So... what accounts for EEGAH’s lasting 
popularity? 

I believe that EEGAH is one of the better-known 
“Worst Films of All Time,” as it was entertaining 
enough to be seen by a lot of people at drive-in 
theaters across America and Canada and to be worth 
poking fun at. Even though the acting, the film qual- 
ity, the sound quality, all that might qualify it as 
being one of the worst films of all time, it’s become 
a little cult movie. As | mentioned earlier, | am one 
of the few actors to be a three-time loser on MYS- 
TERY SCIENCE THEATER, and if they were to com- 
ment on my more obscure films, | would probably 
be a five-time loser. I’m sure that if you were to look 
at THE NASTY RABBIT, that you would agree that 
this film would deserve the honor more than EEGAH. 
Another film I did, LAS VEGAS HILLBILLYS (1966), 
should also be somewhere near the top of the list of 
“worst films” of all time. But, as Henry Ford said, 
“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” It's easy to be 
a Monday morning quarterback, but one only really 
learns how to play the game by getting in there and 
taking a few hits and learning from those experi- 
ences. | learned from all of these experiences, and it 
eventually paid off for me in a big way. 
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Brotherhood of the Wolf 
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Reviewed by Richard Harland Smith 


his overstuffed, hyperkinetic French 

confection was a big hit at home but 

failed to catch on in America—which is 
a shame, as BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF is 
one of the more thoughtfully conceived, artfully 
realized and zestfully executed horror films in re- 
cent memory. Setting its action in south-central 
France during the Age of Enlightenment, the 
screenplay by Stéphane Cabel and director 
Christophe Gans (CRYING FREEMAN) references 
a legendary case of suspected werewolfism that 
plagued the tiny Gévaudan district from 1764- 
1767, but the film owes as much to Hammer 
horror, Hong Kong action cinema and Steven 
Spielberg as it does to history and folklore. 

With the provinces terrorized by an elusive 
beast “with teeth like knives” that preys exclusively 
on women and children, beleaguered King Louis 
XV orders an investigation by royal taxidermist 
Grégoire de Fronsac (Samuel Le Bihan). Measur- 
ing the bite marks on the corpses of the victims, 
Fronsac concludes that the predator is no mere 
wolf but a creature weighing 500 Ibs. and pos- 
sessed of preternatural strength. As winter arrives 
with no cessation in the slaughter, and with 
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Versailles edgy over speculation that the monster 
is an instrument of divine retribution (“Respect 
the power of God or risk the Apocalypse”), 
Fronsac arms himself and rides into the forest 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF 


2001, Universal Studios, DD-5.1/MA/16:9/LB/ 
ST/CC/+, $26.98, 142m 5s, DVD-1 
Le Pacte des loups: Version Longue Inedite 
2001, Studio-Canal/Universal Studios, 
#EDV 384 196 361-2 
DD-5.1 & DTS-5.1/16:9/LB/CC/+, 


EU 33.84, 150m 25s, DVD-2 (PAL) 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF: 3 
DISC COLLECTOR’S EDITION 


2001, TVA Films, #050157, 
DD-5.1 & DTS-5.1/16:9/LB/+, 
CDN $59.96/$44.99, 150m 25s, DVD-1 


Emilie Dequenne, one of the new leading lights of 
French cinema, stars as Marianne de Morangias in 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF. 


accompanied by his Iroquois brother-in-arms Mani 
(Mark Dacascos), to confront, capture and save 
the world from “la Béte du Gévaudan.” 

Mixing adventure with the occult, politics, phi- 
losophy and history, and breading the recipe with 
martial arts, animatronics and cutting edge opti- 
cal trickery (dissolves, freezes, slo-mo, step-fram- 
ing), Christophe Gans has given everyone—at least 
in America—something to bitch about. The film 
was only days into its US run when Internet bulle- 
tin boards began ringing with complaints: those 
into historic horror griped about the MTV-style 
special effects, while those hip to the Hammer 
hommage ripped the Hong Kong wirework, and 
those who couldn't kick about the kung fu were 
fidgety over a romantic subplot that kept the fight 
scenes too far apart. What the groaners failed to 
factor-in is that this mélange was crafted to fly in 
France, where period horror is déclassé and classic 
French cinema is devalued over Hollywood gloss. 
Gans addresses this cultural rift by pitting classic 
against postmodern, by casting the new lights of 
French film (Vincent Cassel, Jérémie Rénier, Emilie 
Dequenne) opposite the old guard represented 
by actor-producer Jacques Perrin (Costa-Gavras’ 
THE SLEEPING CAR MURDERS and Z), Jean 
Yanne (star of Jean-Luc Godard’s WEEKEND), 
filmmaker Jean-Francois Stévenin (a familiar face 
in the '70s films of François Truffaut) and Edith 
Scob, the haunting, ruined beauty and angelic 
heroine, respectively, of Georges Franju’s Les 
Yeux sans Visage and Judex. His success on 
home turf suggests that Gans managed at least 
to chart some common ground for France's gen- 
erations of cinéastes. 

This is not to say that all the growling from 
America is unwarranted. However ambitious and 
audacious it may be, BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
WOLF falls short of classic status by trying to 
please everybody. The filmmakers give equal time 
to swashbuckling, visceral horror (the stalking of 
a shepherdess quotes the attack on the skinny- 
dipper in JAWS), breathy bodice-ripping romance, 
conspiracy theorizing and chic erotic grappling 
(beaucoup bordello scenes); the sheer accumu- 
lation of events actually becomes enervating, giv- 
ing the film the feel of a serial whose chapters 
have been cut together into one lardy package. 
This explains why BROTHERHOOD replays better 
than it plays. On second look, the film better re- 
veals its sweep and grandeur, its attention to tex- 
ture and minute detail, as well as its knockout 
cast; in addition to sultry Italian actress Monica 
Bellucci (IRREVERSIBLE), look for I STAND 
ALONE'’s Philippe Nahon, CEMETERY MAN’s 


François Hadji-Lazaro and the late Bernard 
Fresson (FRENCH CONNECTION II) in small roles. 
A better folkloric pastiche than Tim Burton’s 
SLEEPY HOLLOW (which similarly plundered the 
Hammer pantry), BROTHERHOOD also tips its 
tricorn hat to such disparate films as SUSPICION, 
THE SEVEN SAMURAI, THE TEXAS CHAIN SAW 
MASSACRE, AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN LON- 
DON, POLTERGEIST, Michael Mann's underrated 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, just about any 
version of THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
and the heroic cinema of John Woo without dis- 
honoring their memory. 

BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF made its DVD 
debut late in 2002, and its various representa- 
tions in the digital medium—on 1-disc, 2-disc and 
3-disc sets—only fanned the fires of debate. While 
some viewers felt the discs failed to recreate the 
film's theatrical look, others argued that the DVDs 
were an improvement. While some maintained that 
Universal's Region 1 single-disc release offered 
the best transfer, contradiction came with the ar- 
gument that the Region 1 Canadian 3-disc set 
from TVA Films and the French Region 2 PAL 2- 
disc package from Studio-Canal (both transferred 
from the same elements) were superior for boast- 
ing the extended (150m) director's cut, the op- 
tion of 5.1 DTS sound and a far greater 
complement of supplements. While no one be- 
moaned the available wealth of extras, there was 
grumbling that the overloaded import discs com- 
promised the image quality of the feature film, 
forcing fans into a conundrum as to which pre- 
sentation was definitive. A side-by-side compari- 
son of all three releases reveals the differences to 
be largely subjective, as all three transfers (all let- 
terboxed at 2.35:1 and anamorphically-enhanced) 
are of comparative quality; certain variations in 
playback will depend on the DVD player used and 
the size of the TV set or projection monitor, with 
viewers owning TV screens larger than 27" no- 
ticing a greater degree of film grain and some 
perhaps some slight pixelation during night 
scenes. Still, each disc can be recommended 
on its own terms. 

Universal's Region 1 DVD is a fine choice for 
those curious, but not pre-sold on the charms of 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF. The widescreen 
image is clean, the colors robust and stable, and 
the black levels highly satisfying. The aggressive 
and impressive Dolby 5.1 soundtrack is offered 
in both the original French and in an English dub; 
the latter (which sticks all of the players with Brit- 
ish accents) sounds predictably tinny and the vo- 
cal artist dubbing Samuel Le Bihan seems to be 
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imitating Laird Cregar. The disc offers English and 
Spanish subtitles and is closed captioned. Cur- 
sory production notes, cast and crew bios and a 
letterboxed English language trailer (1m 49s) are 
also provided, but the jewel in the crown of this 
telease is the inclusion of 5 deleted scenes (fol- 
lowed by a montage of discarded vignettes), to- 
taling 40m 2s. Introduced by an on-camera 
Christophe Gans, these bits (which are not color 
corrected and lack digital tweaking) were excluded 
for reasons of pacing, but make for intriguing view- 
ing—particularly an interlude set on a frozen lake 
that Gans calls his tribute to PORTRAIT OF 
JENNIE. An energized master of ceremonies 
("Très bizarre, très gothique!”), Gans is humble 
and quick to credit his influences. In terms of 
packaging, Universal's disc is acceptable if un- 
distinguished. Had this release come from An- 
chor Bay, these bonuses would seem generous; 
coming from a major studio, however, they feel 
like a bit of a gyp. The film has been encoded 
with 20 chapters. 

Those deleted scenes turn up again on the 
Canadian and French DVDs, which repeat the 20- 
stop chaptering of the American disc but present 
the director's cut, adding about 10m to the sub- 
plot involving l'affaire de Fronsac and Emilie 
Dequenne’s willowy Marianne de Morangias. On 
the 2-disc French set (which sports impressive 3- 
D animated menu screens with creepy sound ef- 
fects), two audio commentaries are provided. Both 
tracks featuring Christophe Gans alone and co- 
stars Samuel Le Bihan and Vincent Cassel are 


La Bête du Gévaudan, CGi-style. 


offered (like the feature presentation) in French 
only. The cast/crew filmographies are no more 
in-depth than on the Universal disc but are su- 
perbly animated using the sketch motif from the 
film. There are three trailers: two TV spots run- 
ning about 1m and one letterboxed theatrical pre- 
view (2m). Also on hand is the wonderful 
documentary LES ENTRAILLES DE LA BETE (“The 
Belly of the Beast,” 78m 6s), in which BROTHER- 
HOOD OF THE WOLF is discussed by its creators 
from inception (Gans and Canal+ Ecriture man- 
ager Francois Cognard renewed their 20 year 
friendship while queued up for “some Italian can- 
nibal or karate double-feature”) through shoot- 
ing in the winter of 2000 with cinematographer 
Dan Laustsen (chosen on the strength of his work 
on Guillermo del Toro’s MIMIC) and Hong Kong 
fight choreographer Philip Kwok (“I don’t do kung 
fu"). Gans again proves reverential to his men- 
tors but defers from standing beside them (“I'm 
not a Freda and far from being a Bava... I'm 
more of a Margheriti’). 

Rounding out the supplements on this PAL 
presentation is a 17m 20s interview with French 
naturalist Michel Louis, an expert and published 
author on the legend and the likely reality of la 
Béte du Gévaudan. An animated speaker, Louis 
discusses the historical accounts of the case 
(which put the bodycount upwards of 140 vic- 
tims) and scoffs at the notion that wolves could 
have been the culprits, suggesting instead a 
“canid” predator, a wolf-dog hybrid trained and 
controlled by sadistic human beings. Louis chuck- 
les at BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF's employ- 
ment of kickboxing in an 18th century milieu, but 
allows that the notion “is less foolish than accus- 
ing the wolves.” Again, this extra comes in French 
only, without English subtitles. A handsomely il- 
lustrated 24-page booklet and a CD-ROM feature 
permitting viewers access to Gans’ shooting script 
are likewise untranslated. Although it presents the 
same French language director and actor audio 
tracks without subtitles, TVA Films’ Canadian 3- 
disc collector's edition offers the rest of these 
beguiling extras (and the powerhouse French DTS 
soundtrack) with English subtitles. The 14-page 
insert booklet offers history, legend and produc- 
tion notes along with full credits; if not quite as 
nice as the 24-page French livret, this is still at- 
tractive and, more to the point, in English. This 
insert commits one notable faux pas in claiming 
that BROTHERHOOD was shot digitally and trans- 
ferred to 35mm film—actually, the opposite is true. 

In addition to the CD-ROM shooting script (still 
in French), the Canadian release offers a second 


CRYING FREEMAN's Mark Dacasos as Mani, another athletic character 
for director Christophe Gans, in BROTHERHOOD OF THE WOLF. 


CD-ROM extra of French and English press kits 
(in PDF format), storyboards for 12 scenes, a 1m 
40s letterboxed trailer (with nudity), an album of 
conceptual drawings, production stills and pro- 
motional art, and cast/crew filmographies that are 
cleverly integrated (as diamond-shaped window 
panes) into a moody shot from the film; as with 
the other discs, only the young actors are pro- 
filed and one wishes the older players could share 
some of the glory. Completing this collector's 
edition in a big way is a second feature length 
behind-the-scenes doc. LE PACT DES LOUPS: LES 
COULISSES DE TOURNAGE ("The Setbacks of the 
Filming,” 77m 47s) depicts Gans et al suffering 
both rain delays and the lack of hydraulic water 
pressure when movie rain is needed. While Gans 
laments “This is like Vietnam in the Pyrenees,” a 
philosophical Samuel Le Bihan acknowledges that 
“Every day has its own sorrow” and Vincent Cassel 
rhapsodizes about getting to wear a jacket used 
by Robert DeNiro in MARY SHELLEY'S FRANKEN- 
STEIN. (“The worst FRANKENSTEIN ever!” comes 
the response from Hair and Makeup.) The 
featurette is fascinating from end-to-end, with the 
hands-down best bit capturing Marc Dacascos in 
a SPINAL TAP-worthy moment as he inarticulately 
tries to persuade a skeptical Christophe Gans to 
let him design his own warrior make-up. Al- 
though the Canadian release spreads its wealth 


of bonuses out over three discs, the package is 
(as discs packed with extras can be) difficult to 
load, requiring several attempts—but the lineup 
of extras make the aggravation worthwhile. 
While the Studio Canal disc, due to its lack of 
English subtitles, finishes a poor third in any US- 
based competition, a subsequent French release 
was dropped onto the market in December of 
2002. Also lacking English subtitles but also al- 
ready sold-out, this 4-disc limited “ultimate col- 
lection” includes as a bonus the well-regarded la 
Béte du Gévaudan, produced for French televi- 
sion in October 1967. The film was directed by 
Jean-Pierre Melville associate Yves-André Hubert, 
shot by Nicolas Hayer (Cocteau's Orphée) and 
scripted by Michel Subiela as part of his long- 
running series Tribunal de | impossible, a sort of 
Gallic IN SEARCH OF that probed strange and un- 
canny occurrences. (This telefilm is introduced 
by Christophe Gans and Michel Subiela.) French 
TV has spawned a third retelling of the legend 
as recently as this year, which shares the title 
as the 1967 telefilm. Directed by Patrick Volson, 
this version stars BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
WOLF's Jean-Francois Stévenin, cast this time 
out as the historical figure Jean Chastel, a re- 
clusive peasant and mystic credited with bring- 
ing down la Béte du Gévaudan with a single 
bullet in June of 1767. 2 
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Carrie Snodgress plays an aging spinster whose life is dominated by a misogynistic, 
invalid father (Ray Milland) in the psychological study, THE ATTIC. 


THE ATTIC/ 
CRAWLSPACE 


1979/1986, MGM Home 
Entertainment, DD-1.0/16:9/LB/ 
CC/+, $14.95, 100m 35s / 

80m 19s, DVD-1 

By Stephen R. Bissette 


Back in his pre-VW days, Tim 
Lucas—in his VIDEO TIMES book 
YOUR MOVIE GUIDE TO HORROR 
VIDEO TAPES AND DISCS (Sig- 
net Books, 1985)—awarded 
Monterey Home Video's pale 
VHS release of THE ATTIC with 
two-and-a-half stars, noting that 
this “creepy personality study” 
was a “modest production... well 
acted and intermittently amus- 
ing... some surprising things 


turn up in the you-know-where.” 
Alas, the reviews attending the 
release of this “Midnite Movies” 
entry from MGM have been far 
less kind. It’s not that the film 
hasn't aged well; in fact, it re- 
mains a hermetically-sealed 
timepiece, lovingly crafted and 
composed. The problem is that 
director George Edwards’ suffo- 
cating character study of a sui- 
cidal spinster (Carrie Snodgress) 
and the dark secrets entrapping 
her was already anachronistic 
when it was first released, a keep- 
sake of the defunct modern Gothic 
subgenre of withered women and 
wasted lives initiated by Robert 
Aldrich’s WHATEVER HAPPENED 
TO BABY JANE? (1961). 


Commercially, one can un- 
derstand Edwards’ attraction to 
the property. Given the stereo- 
typing which Hollywood and its 
fringes have always indulged, it 
makes sense that Edwards was 
able to mount such a film at the 
close of the 1970s, as one more 
spin on a horror film cycle with 
which he had been meaning- 
fully associated; but by then, 
the “geriatric horror” cycle (as 
it had been dubbed by detrac- 
tors in the early 1960s) was in 
dire need of retirement. 1980's 
FRIDAY THE 13TH would sow 
its seeds (via Betsy Palmer's 
role as the murderous Mrs. 
Voorhees) into the more lucra- 
tive “teen slasher” cycle, sans 
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the Hollywood glitter-gone-sour 
trappings of SUNSET BLVD. 
and BABY JANE. After this, the 
ways in which the sheltered lives 
of embittered, aging women 
could be irrevocably shattered 
no longer provided enough grist 
for the mill, unless they were 
going to take out a clutch of 
bratpackers en route. Aldrich 
and associates had surrendered 
the subgenre a decade earlier 
with the failure of WHATEVER 
HAPPENED TO AUNT ALICE? 
(1969), and Edwards’ creative 
compatriot Curtis Harrington 
(with whom he had worked as 
producer from the beginning of 
his career) had likewise ceased 
to tap that particular vein. The 
director/producer team of 
Harrington/Edwards arguably 
executed the subgenre’s last 
gasp, WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH HELEN? (1971, also avail- 
able as a “Midnite Movies” DVD, 
paired with Harrington’s WHO- 
EVER SLEW AUNTIE ROO?), 
which followed their collabora- 
tion with BABY JANE author 
Henry Farrell on HOW AWFUL 
ABOUT ALLAN (1970), one of 
many ABC Movies of the Week 
which soon exhausted every 
imaginable permutation of the 
template. Sadly, THE ATTIC 
would remain Edwards’ only di- 
rectorial effort; as such, it re- 
mains of a piece with much of 
his collaborative work with 
Harrington and their shared 
creative debt to Farrell. 
Today, THE ATTIC is an un- 
deniable curio, a fragile (and, yes, 
derivative) valentine to an inti- 
mate permutation of the horror 
film too unhorrific for impatient 
contemporary viewers raised on 
more aggressive fare with higher 
body counts; indeed, such view- 
ers may find themselves only 
able, like the character played by 
Ray Milland, to muster disgust for 
Snodgrass’ increasingly pathetic 
situation—but THE ATTIC wasn't 


made for such an audience. The 
black heart of this despairing, an- 
tiquated subgenre—and this en- 
try in particular—lies in the 
spectacle of isolated lives rav- 
aged and destroyed; and the at- 
tention paid to that spectacle 
demonstrates that all lives and 
tragedies, however remote, are 
stories worth telling. 

The introspective focus is on 
a lonely, haunted woman con- 
sumed by unbearable loss and 
grief. Louise Elmore (Snodgress, 
only 33 when she played this role) 
is fearfully slipping out of middle 
age saddled with a home life 
dominated by her embittered, 
wheelchair-bound, misogynist 
father (Milland), who treats her 
like a servant while sitting on a 
fortune he has hidden away in 
the house. With her place in the 
real world already tenuous, 
things go from bad to worse 
when a questionable fire results 
in dismissal from her job as a li- 
brarian, severing her few remain- 
ing friendships and casting her 
deeper into the shadow of the 
disappearance, nineteen years 
earlier, of her fiancé on their 
wedding day, an event which 
left her forever vulnerable and 
emotionally adrift. This portrait 
of an unhappy life in the decay- 
ing orbit of its unknown ground 
zero is lovingly crafted and 
played, demonstrating Edwards’ 
strengths as a director; the lei- 
surely pace pays off in the sur- 
prisingly concise finality of the 
final act. Edwards’ weaknesses 
are readily apparent, too: the 
sticky soundtrack by composer 
Hod David Schudson (who died 
the following year in a car crash) 
ladles on maudlin songs (“I reach 
for the rainbows/that live in my 
tears... ”), and the intrusion of a 
live chimp into the proceedings 
threatens to derail the studied 
characterizations, though the 
primate is central to the narra- 
tive, and Snodgress and Milland 


hold their own against the antic 
scene-stealer. Furthermore, a 
tentative sexual encounter with 
a beefy blonde sailor (Michael 
Rhodes) is clumsily staged, ini- 
tially straining credibility, though 
the viewer is as pleased as 
Louise for the brief taste of 
warm, tactile human compan- 
ionship (which she immediately 
parlays into longing for her lost 
love). To say any more would 
betray this slight, admittedly 
soapy confection; rest assured, 
the final act does lead to the at- 
tic after all, playing the expected 
trump cards in this meditation on 
the tragic banality of genuine 
human evil. | was pleased to note 
an early screen appearance by 
Frances Bay (Mrs. Tremont from 
TWIN PEAKS FIRE WALK WITH 
ME, the hotel clerk from IN THE 
MOUTH OF MADNESS) as one 
of Louise's library co-workers— 
a familiar face amid so much 
sorrow is not to be taken lightly! 

MGM's letterboxed (1.83:1) 
transfer is up to the label's usual 
standards, restoring the luster of 
vet exploitation cinematographer 
Gary Graver’s warm colors and 
compositions that were lost in 
Monterey’s faded VHS release. 
The MGM lion now replaces the 
original Manson International 
logo, and the DVD's letterboxing 
loses a sliver of information from 
the bottom of the VHS fullscreen 
image, while adding little or noth- 
ing to the top and sides; that 
said, the compositions ring true. 

The more contemporary, and 
deliciously grotesque, co-feature 
in this “Midnite Movies” double 
bill is CRAWLSPACE—which, 
despite a similarly homey title, 
is the polar opposite of THE 
ATTIC’s precious emotional 
miniature. As a fan of writer/di- 
rector David Schmoeller’s debut 
TOURIST TRAP (1979), | must 
cop to an affection for almost all 
of Schmoeller’s subsequent 
work, which (along with Stuart 
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Klaus Kinski as a landlord who believes in keeping a close watch on his tenants in CRAWLSPACE. 


Gordon's pictures) was usually a 
notch or two above the rest of 
Charles Band's Empire Produc- 
tions (and Band's successive 
studios and labels). From its 
first line, softly spoken by star 
Klaus Kinski—“She can't talk... 
I cut her tongue off!” (followed 
by the obligatory shot of said 
tongue, floating in a beaker)— 
CRAWLSPACE shamelessly 
melds 1950s pre-Code horror 
comics’ iconography, flamboy- 
ance, and claustrophobia with 
a misanthropic efficiency (mi- 
nus credits, the film clocks in 
at just over 75 minutes) that 
makes this programmer a 
prime entry in the decidedly 
odd “psycho in the walls” 
subgenre (see BAD RONALD, 
BLACK CHRISTMAS, HIDER IN 
THE HOUSE, etc.). It’s also an 
obvious precursor to Wes Craven's 
urban fairy tale THE PEOPLE UN- 
DER THE STAIRS (1991), and— 
for its Nazi context—a lurid, 
low-budget companion piece to 
the far more sober IN A GLASS 
CAGE [Tras el cristal, 1986] 
and APT PUPIL (1998). 


For all that, CRAWLSPACE 
makes a surprisingly appropriate 
co-feature with THE ATTIC, rev- 
eling as it does in another por- 
trait of solitary madness (this 
time, male) which secludes its 
darkest secrets in the upper story 
of its respective dwelling. Unlike 
Edwards’ film (which takes a full 
90m to justify its title), we are 
shown many of this attic’s dark 
“secrets” in the opening se- 
quence, as an attractive but nosy 
tenant pokes around to find 
Kinski’s mute, caged captive 
Martha (Sally Brown), her severed 
tongue, and the business end of 
a lethal booby-trap. (“What a 
shame,” Kinski regretfully sighs, 
“I really liked you... ”) 

Kinski is landlord Karl 
Gunther, the aging son of an 
executed Nazi war criminal. He 
rents his boarding house rooms 
exclusively to young women, 
whom he spies upon from the 
maze of airshafts and vents, 
cherrypicking his victims from 
the unworthy beaux of his un- 
suspecting “harem” (their deaths 
are “tagged” by a procession of 


jarred souvenir organs: eyes, 
fingers, etc., which Gunther 
keeps in his attic office) while 
eventually disposing of the oc- 
casional tenant out of necessity. 
After each killing, Gunther sits 
in a barren white-tiled room to 
play Russian roulette with a 
single chambered, blood- 
marked bullet; after each play, 
he resigns himself to more 
nasty deeds, gasping, “So be 
it.” Via his entries in a diary, we 
learn his story via first-person 
narrative (à la HATCHET FOR 
THE HONEYMOON and AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHO): Raised in Ar- 
gentina, Gunther worked in the 
medical profession in Buenos 
Aires where he began to prac- 
tice and enjoy euthanasia, re- 
tiring to America to prey upon 
unsuspecting tenants (“I’m ad- 
dicted to killing—it’s the only 
way I can feel alive... . I'm my 
own God, my own jury, and my 
own executioner... ”) 

Waiting for Lori Bancroft 
(Talia Balsam), a desirable pro- 
spective tenant, to sign her 
lease, Gunther covertly cooks 
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the palm of his hand on the 
apartment gas stove burner, 
stopping only when she has 
agreed to stay, smiling sweetly 
and shaking her hand while hid- 
ing his self-inflicted agonies. 
After Lori becomes Gunther's 
favorite among the current 
tenants (played by Barbara 
Whinnery, Carol Francis, and 
Tane McClure as the blonde 
“soap opera actress who plays 
a soap opera actress on a soap 
opera”), enter Josef Steiner 
(Kenneth Robert Shippy), a self- 
appointed Nazi hunter who is 
convinced that Gunther killed 
his brother in a South Ameri- 
can hospital. In short order, the 
comparative subtleties of the 
often creepy first hour tip into 
outright lunacy as Gunther ap- 
plies eye shadow and lipstick, 
sieg heils 16mm Third Reich 
rally footage before filling Lori's 
fridge with rats and her bathtub 
with the first in a procession of 
swastika-marked corpses—thus 
launching the third-act Cat & 
Mouse chase through Gunther's 
rodent-infested, booby-trapped 
house of hell. 

It's Kinski, of course, who 
makes this contrived silliness so 
compulsively watchable, under- 
playing his role to the bitter end, 
whispering his lines and twitch- 
ing his Jagger-like lips over his 
pearly whites as cinematogra- 
pher Sergio Salvati’s camera 
lens savors every noxious nu- 
ance. This is required viewing 
for Kinski fans, who can revel 
and writhe as their favorite star 
once again graces bargain- 
basement (excuse me, attic) 
fare, characteristically giving his 
all to an obscure but inventive 
production brimming with per- 
verse bon mots. 

Asin TOURIST TRAP, Schmoel- 
ler spices this potboiler with a 
battery of POPULAR-MECHANICS- 
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for-deviants gadgetry, including 
minuscule remote-control trap- 
doors for releasing rats into se- 
lect flats, a blow-dart tube, a 
comfy chair with a springloaded 
steel blade (impaling the seated 
victim from below when triggered 
by a hidden button in the arm- 
rest), and a plethora of hidden 
doors, gates, and blades. The 
production design of Giovanni 
Natalucci (CALIGULA, and a set 
designer on ONCE UPON A TIME 
IN AMERICA) effectively con- 
trasts the dank, dense confines 
of Gunther's uppermost cham- 
ber-of-horrors with bright pri- 
mary colors in the apartments 
and hallways beneath, and with 
the sterility of Gunther's roulette 
chamber. Though the narrow 
confines of the maze-like ven- 
tilation ducts are believable 
enough, the overall brightness 
of the sets and the cinematog- 
raphy by Salvati (THE BEYOND, 
HOUSE BY THE CEMETERY), 
while appropriate to its pre-Code 
horror comics atmosphere, un- 
dercuts the claustrophobia nec- 
essary to CRAWLSPACE really 
getting under the skin. This 
“look” was characteristic of 
Band's American/Italian pro- 
ductions of the 1980s. Thank- 
fully, as in TOURIST TRAP, 
another occasional Band staple 
is a plus: CRAWLSPACE is el- 
evated by Pino Donaggio’s 
evocative score, punctuated by 
a haunting Hebrew lament that 
lends more gravity to the pro- 
ceedings than they deserve. 
Schmoeller always made the 
best of his circumstances, and 
all technical credits here are 
noticeably above-par for the 
Band stable; note, too, Ron 
Underwood's byline as associ- 
ate producer, cutting his teeth 
a few years before going on to 
direct upscale studio films like 
TREMORS, CITY SLICKERS, 


and the remake of MIGHTY JOE 
YOUNG. 

MGM's DVD restoration of 
Schmoeller’s batty belfry is a 
sharp, flawless letterboxed 
(1.83:1) transfer, richer visually 
and aurally than its previous 
Lightning Video VHS release by 
far, fully recapturing the film's 
original theatrical quality. Aside 
from the optional English/ 
French/Spanish subtitles and 
16 chapter stops, the only perk 
here is the original Empire Pro- 
ductions’ theatrical trailer, 
which is likewise letterboxed, 
looking and sounding excellent. 
THE ATTIC sports no extras 
whatsoever, save for the same 
subtitle options and number of 
chapter stops... but don’t let that 
keep you from picking up this 
cleverly-matched double bill. 


BAD TASTE 
(Limited Edition) 


1987, Anchor Bay Entertainment, 
DD-5.1 & DD-2.0/DTS-ES/MA/ 
16:9/LB/CC/+, $39.98, 91m 27s, 
DVD-0 

By Bill Cooke 


Now that Peter Jackson has 
become a household name, one 
can't help wondering how many 
mainstream moviegoers are rent- 
ing this little fledgling taboo- 
breaker “By the Director of THE 
LORD OF THE RINGS,” oblivious 
of its content. 

In a darkened room, a face- 
less government agent listens to 
a frantic phone call from the town 
of Kaihoro, New Zealand: “Roar- 
ing noise... white light in the sky... 
then these invaders started kill- 
ing us!” The Minister wants to 
phone the forces, but the mys- 
tery man intones, “Perhaps that 
could be a bit showy.” Pushing 
a button on his phone marked 
“The Boys,” he adds, “I think this 
is a job for real men!” 
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We're soon introduced to a 
couple of The Boys, more for- 
mally known as the Astro Inves- 
tigation & Defense Service 
(AIDS) and none-too-enthusias- 
tic about the acronym for their 
organization. Easy-going Barry 
(Pete O’Herne) wanders through 
deserted Kaihoro looking for 
survivors, while “gung-ho sci- 
entist” Derek (Peter Jackson 
himself) monitors things from 
the top of a seaside cliff: “I just 
hope we're in time to save the 
world!” Barry confronts one of 
the “extraterrestrial psycho- 
paths” in the form of a Romero- 
like zombie who comes after 
him with an axe. “The head 
shot’s the only stopper,” re- 
minds Derek through a walkie- 
talkie as Barry pulls the trigger 
and blasts off the top of his 
pursuer’s cranium. But this only 
brings more of the blue-shirted 
“intergalactic wankers” out of 
hiding. Meanwhile, AIDS leader 
Frank (Mike Minnett) and Ozzy 


(Terry Potter) set up a road- 
block (their sign warns of 
nuclear contamination and 
Frank is quick to point out, 
“The nearest nuclear reactor is 
in America!”), only they're too 
late—a collector for Beneficial 
Relief and Emergency Aid Di- 
vision (BREAD) has slipped 
through and is on his way to 
Kaihoro, unwitting to the dan- 
ger. While Barry eludes his pur- 
suers in a tool shed, Derek 
decides to interrogate Robert 
(also Peter Jackson!), an alien 
whom The Boys have tied-up 
and left hanging over the edge 
of the cliff. Derek hammers a 
bayonet blade into Robert's foot 
(‘Time for talkies!”), causing him 
to scream and attract the atten- 
tion of Barry's attackers. Soon 
Derek has “extraterrestrial low- 
lifers” coming at him from all 
sides (“I'm a Derek! Dereks don’t 
run!”), which he gleefully turns 
into hamburger with his handy 
automatic. He isn’t prepared, 


though, for an attack from the 
escaped Robert, and after a long 
scuffle, our gung-ho scientist falls 
to the rocks below with a most 
juicy splat. 

Later, Giles, the BREAD col- 
lector (Craig Smith), rings the 
doorbell of the aliens’ headquar- 
ters and gets conked on the head 
by a maniac in a chef's cap. He 
wakes up soaking in a vat of 
herbs and spices, surrounded by 
a host of goons presided over by 
Lord Crumb (Doug Wren, voiced 
by Peter Vere-Jones) of Crumb's 
Crunchy Delights, an intergalac- 
tic fast food chain: “You're the 
exotic new taste sensation!” Con- 
vinced that the taste of homo 
sapiens will take the galaxy by 
storm, the aliens have packed the 
entire population of Kaihoro into 
a few grisly boxes... after trim- 
ming off the excess fat, that is. 
Meanwhile, Barry, who witnessed 
Giles’ abduction, joins up with 
Frank and Ozzy, and The Boys 
plan their rescue operation. 


Long before he turned to epic filmings of J.R.R. Tolkein, 
Peter Jackson made low-budget films about head cheese, like BAD TASTE. 
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Frank passes out the weapons 
and ski masks with the instruc- 
tion that they're to remain face- 
less (“Just in case we kill a lot of 
innocent people”), while back at 
the shore, Derek regains con- 
sciousness in the mood to kick 
some alien butt, only his skull has 
cracked open and he keeps los- 
ing bits of his brain. Converging 
on the aliens’ house-cum-space- 
ship, The Boys prepare for a 
blood-soaked battle to save Giles 
and the world. Their codeword: 
“The Bastards have landed!” 
Peter Jackson's first feature- 
length opus is an average length, 
but seemingly endless variation 
on themes by Monty Python and 
George A. Romero. Its eccentric 
New Zealand cast of amateurs, 
outrageous dialogue and prolif- 
eration of cheap but imaginative 
gore effects ensures that BAD 
TASTE will be a cult item for de- 
cades to come... But is it any 
good? This, of course, will de- 
pend on the viewer's gross-out 
threshold. Regardless of the posi- 
tively puerile parade of slapstick 
splatter that bogs down the final 
act and eventually exhausts the 
viewer, there is talent at work 
behind Jackson's agitated hand- 
held camera... a giddy enthusi- 
asm for the medium of film itself, 
which helps make up for any lack 
of plot or substance. Especially 
memorable is Jackson's tour de 
force staging of a cliff-edge fight 
sequence in which he portrays 
both participants! Interestingly, 
there are no female roles; it’s as 
if Our Gang's “He-man Woman 
Haters’ Club” grabbed a camera 
to film their own game of “Com- 
mandos and Aliens,” instead of 
the more traditional “Cops and 
Robbers.” Amidst the more re- 
gional jokes (a phone with one- 
touch connections to “The 
Queen” and “Mum,” a Charles 
and Diana wristwatch), movie 
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and TV references abound, in- 
cluding E.T. (“There's no glow- 
ing fingers on these bastards”), 
STAR TREK (“They don’t need a 
base, they can just beam them- 
selves down”), DR. WHO (“They 
might have come in a telephone 
box”) and THE WALTONS (Lord 
Crumb saying goodnight to his 
crew). By the final showdown, the 
antics have reached the surreal 
level of a Warner Bros. cartoon 
(Derek takes a chainsaw to a 
wall and carves out an entrance 
in the shape of his own outline, 
including the chainsaw), and in 
one silly moment we have the 
most men falling out of a tree 
since THE ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD (1938). Jackson 
proceeded to top this blood- 
drenched debut with the 1992 
horror comedy DEAD-ALIVE 
[USA: BRAIN DEAD], which still 
holds the record of “Goriest Film 
Ever Made,” before moving on 
to the more respectable HEAV- 
ENLY CREATURES (1994) and 
THE FRIGHTENERS (1996). But 
BAD TASTE will always have 
something his other features 
don't: a desperate, manic hun- 
ger to achieve something... any- 
thing... over the course of four 
years, with no money and in the 
face of insurmountable odds. 

In the tradition of their dis- 
continued line of collector tins, 
Anchor Bay Entertainment has 
splurged to bring BAD TASTE to 
its fans in a limited edition DVD 
with tri-fold packaging, two discs 
and a program booklet which 
interviews three of The Boys. 
Supplemental material is want- 
ing, probably due to Jackson's 
current preoccupation with his 
monolithic Tolkien trilogy. The 
transfer, framed at 1.66:1 and 
16:9 enhanced, is probably the 
best this film has ever looked, 
including theatrical screenings. 


squeezed out of what must have 
been a pretty rough 16mm 
source, with the presentation 
spread across a dual-layered disc 
and a bit rate that is consistently 
high, averaging 8.8 and hitting 
10 quite often. Grain is ever 
present, but resolution and color 
are more than acceptable for an 
amateur outing. Making up for 
picture deficiencies, Anchor Bay 
lavishes us with three soundtrack 
options: DD-2.0 surround, DD- 
5.1 and, incredibly, DTS-ES! 
Rear channel activity in all three 
is fairly limited, but the DTS does 
kick harder than the rest. Sub- 
titles are not an option, but 
closed-captioning is provided, 
which is the only way to cut 
through the occasionally thick 
New Zealand accents and appre- 
ciate lines like “McYaballow's 
Fried Moonrat won't know what 
hit them!” 

Disc Two is devoted solely to 
this edition’s only substantial 
extra: GOOD TASTE MADE BAD 
TASTE (1988), a 25m documen- 
tary by Tony Hiles made in as- 
sociation with the New Zealand 
Film Commission and narrated 
by Peter Vere-Jones (the voice of 
the Alien Leader). Here we're in- 
troduced to “gentle 25 year-old” 
Peter Jackson who assures us 
he’s “not a violent person” and 
wouldn't want to experience half 
the things depicted in BAD 
TASTE. Parents Bill and Joan 
Jackson (“Mum and Dad”) are 
interviewed, with Mum calling the 
BT bunch a “very nice bunch of 
boys; it used to give me pleasure 
when they trooped back here and 
we had baked beans on toast.” 

Jackson's Super-8mm juven- 
alia output is covered, including 
THE DWARF PATROL (1971), in 
which the boy director simulated 
gunfire by sticking pin holes in 
the film; THE VALLEY (1976), 


Every ounce of quality has been | an ambitious stop-motion 
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experiment featuring a Cyclops 
lovingly copied from THE 7TH 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD (1958); 
and the hilarious JAMES BOND 
(1977), in which Jackson imper- 
sonates his idol Sean Connery 
and cuts through a villain's noose 
with a switchblade bowtie! His 
final Super-8 extravaganza, 
CURSE OF THE GRAVEWALKER 
(1981), is notable for being the 
precursor to his later profes- 
sional excursions into violent 
horror, and for its attempt to du- 
plicate anamorphic widescreen 
through a matted lens accessory. 
The documentary only offers 
tantalizing bits from each of 
the films, making us wish An- 
chor Bay had been able to 
secure these inventive, and in- 
creasingly ambitious shorts in 
their entirety. 

The bashful Jackson takes 
us into his “studio” to share 
some stories and props, in- 
cluding a hunchbacked rat 
made of rolled up newspapers 
and one of the rubber heads 
of the BAD TASTE aliens, the 
size of which was determined 
by the size of Mum's oven. We 
also get to see Jackson dem- 
onstrating his $20 home- 
made steadicam (!), working 
a custom-built crane that 
didn’t allow him to see through 
the lens (“We pointed the 
camera at the actors... and 
hoped for the best”) and ex- 
perimenting with explosives 
(Lord Crumb’s house/ship was 
duplicated convincingly in 
three miniatures of various 
sizes). The documentary cov- 
ers the film’s reception at the 
Cannes Film Festival where it 
sold to 10 countries in six 
days. When asked about the 
film’s success, actor/crew- 
member Dean Laurie neatly 
sums up: “It was a surprise we 
finished it, really.” 
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BEGINNING OF THE END 


1957, Image Entertainment, 
DD-2.0/MA/16:9/LB/+, $19.99, 
72m 39s, DVD-1 

By Kim Newman 


The teaser is archetypal '50s 
stuff: teens are petting in a hot- 
rod with smoochy rock (“Natu- 
ral, Natural Baby”) on the 
soundtrack; the girl is dis- 
tracted by a shadow, looks up 
and screams. The rest of the pic- 
ture is a third- or fourth-genera- 
tion xerox of THEM!, as various 
incidents (the destruction of a 
grain warehouse and then a 
whole small town) are puzzled 
over until the mid-point revela- 
tion that giant insects are respon- 
sible. Like THE MONSTER THAT 
CHALLENGED THE WORLD and 
THE MONSTER FROM GREEN 
HELL, and unlike THE BLACK 
SCORPION and THE DEADLY 
MANTIS, BEGINNING OF THE 
END remembers that it's notion- 
ally important for a movie struc- 
tured like a mystery not to give 
away the nature of the threat in 
the title. The poster reproduced 
on the DVD cover misrepre- 
sents the creatures as severed 
toothy Godzilla heads with spi- 
der-legs and antennae (which 
would have been pretty cool, 
actually). It's one of those 
quickies that work better before 
the monsters show up: the 
opening reels follow Audrey 
Aimes (Peggie Castle), a pho- 
tojournalist with a reputation for 
covering wars and disasters 
(and an early model car-phone), 
as she penetrates the security 
the Illinois National Guard has 
thrown up around the ruins of 
a small town. The low budget 
undercuts what might have 
been an effective sequence as 
Audrey photographs the dev- 
astation: we just get a super- 
imposition of the heroine 
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snapping away over what is pre- 
sumably tornado devastation 
stock footage. 

Considering radiation must 
somehow be at fault, Audrey dis- 
covers that the only radioactive 
material in the area is being used 
at a Department of Agriculture 
research station run by amiable, 
grinning Ed Wainwright (Peter 
Graves) and his sidekick Frank 
(Than Wyenn), a deaf mute 
thanks to radiation poisoning 
(which works up a little pathos 
before he is eaten). Ed is devel- 
oping giant fruit and vegetables 
and seems only mildly irritated 
by successive infestations of 
grasshoppers, beetles and snails. 
A touch that almost redeems the 
silly science is Ed’s admission 
that the big fruit can’t be eaten 
but that he has hopes a hybrid 
will pay off one day. The grass- 
hoppers (unlike beetles, snails 
and Frank) have somehow been 
affected by the experiment and 
become giant menaces. At their 
first encounter with the monsters, 
the National Guard break ranks 
and flee in panic, leaving un- 
luckier troopers to be killed. Us- 
ing footage of a locust swarm to 
impress the army (represented 
inevitably by a stern Morris 
Ankrum), Ed alerts everyone to 
the danger. Reports come in (in- 
cluding a radio message from an 
equally inevitable, unbilled Paul 
Frees) that more towns have 
been destroyed, and Chicago is 
in danger. The army want to drop 
the Bomb on the city, but ento- 
mologist Ed has a wild idea 
loosely related to the super- 
weapon of EARTH VS. THE FLY- 
ING SAUCERS which will get rid 
of the bugs with less collateral 
damage. 

Producer/director/effects 
man Bert I. Gordon had a ca- 
reer-long fascination for grow- 
ing (and, slightly less often, 
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Peter Graves takes aim against an invasion of giant locusts in Bert |. Gordon’s 
BEGINNING OF THE END, an early spin on H.G. Wells’ THE FOOD OF THE GODS. 


shrinking) things. In that they 
become giants by eating a su- 
per-food, this effort may be the 
first of his several stabs at H.G. 
Wells’ THE FOOD OF THE GODS 
(which included 1965's VILLAGE 
OF THE GIANTS). Often, his am- 
bitions exceeded his resources, 
and that's certainly the case here. 
Once the monster stuff starts, 
BEGINNING OF THE END loses 
its grip, especially when regular- 
sized locusts crawl over photo- 
graphs of the Wrigley Building. 
(Fans who recall the bugs also 
scrambling onto the adjacent sky 
will either be relieved or upset 
that this long-glaring technical 
gaffe has been corrected here by 
soft-matting the frame to its cor- 
rect projection ratio.) Insect-lov- 
ers might be offended that the 
grasshoppers are visibly set on 
fire or blasted in some battle 
scenes, though the carnage still 
isn’t that affecting. Even when it 
comes to bug-wrangling, the 


movie skimps, in that there seem 
to be only six or seven insects 
(200 were allegedly imported to 
California for the film) and sev- 
eral shots are reused over and 
over. There are a few more ar- 
chetypal bits of business (includ- 
ing the KING KONG-inspired 
menace of a towel-clad blonde 
by a bug outside her high-rise 
window) and the actors have a 
straight-ahead attitude that tries 
to keep the drama on track, but 
it’s still a goofy, dumb, mostly 
inept monster flick—which isn’t 
to say that we don't love it in 
some secret part of our collec- 
tive big bug completist’s heart. 
Image’s disc presents a “new 
digital widescreen transfer” with 
a 1.66:1 aspect ratio enhanced 
for 16:9: some shots are a tad 
tight over the heads, but on the 
whole it’s a pleasing, surprisingly 
well-composed picture. The 
sprucing-up serves to emphasize 
some of the film’s drawbacks: the 


non-effects scenes are sharp- 
looking, with a lot of detail, but 
effects plates are grey and grainy. 
The compositing often looks as 
if an on-set screen had educa- 
tional insect footage projected 
onto it. Some of the close-up 
locust shots glow almost as if 
they were negative images, and 
(aside from very minor use of slo- 
mo in the crawling-over-photo- 
graphs shots) no attempt is 
made to treat the insect shots in 
order to make the critters seem 
anything but tiny. If you abso- 
lutely must see an unrestored 
and unmatted print, with the lo- 
custs crawling over the sky above 
the Wrigley Building, it’s avail- 
able as an option on a MYSTERY 
SCIENCE THEATER 3000 DVD- 
though the primary appeal of that 
will be for those losers whose 
friends are too witless to think of 
anything amusing to say during 
the movie. Besides a gallery of 
tinted, lurid lobby cards, the 
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Why do you think they call it CUT-THROATS NINE? 


major extra on the Image disc is 
a commentary track (which ex- 
plicitly snubs the MST3000 re- 
lease) by Flora Lang, who was 
married to Gordon at the time 
of production and collaborated 
with him on the special effects, 
and their daughter Susan Gor- 
don, later a child actress in AT- 
TACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE 
and others, hosted by an enthu- 
siastic Bruce Kimmel. It’s a 
chatty, likeable set of reminis- 
cences with Kimmel usefully 
prompting the ladies, but one 
wonders why the still-living Bert 
I. Gordon himself didn’t take part. 


CUT-THROATS NINE 


Condenados a vivir 
“Condemned to Live” 

1971, Eurovista Digital 
Entertainment, DD-2.0/LB/+, 
$19.95, 90m 51s, DVD-0 
By Richard Harland Smith 


Hate burns deep in the dark 
heart of many scenarios penned 
by Spanish writer Santiago 
Moncada: the fraternal hatred of 


Javier Seto’s MACABRE [Viaje 
al vacio, 1967], the matrimo- 
nial hatred of Mario Bava's 
HATCHET FOR THE HONEY- 
MOON [Il rosso segno della 
follia, 1969] and the self-de- 
structive hatred that fuels 
such revenge thrillers as Tulio 
Demicheli’'s RICCO [Un tipo 
con una faccia strana ti 
cerca per ucciderti, 1973] 
and Claudio Guerin Hill's A 
BELL FROM HELL [La cam- 
pana del infierno, 1973]. 
Moncada’s nihilism was at its 
most white-hot with the grim 
Italo-Spanish co-production 
Condenados a vivir, released 
in the United States as CUT- 
THROATS NINE (a title banking 
on the film’s bastard kinship with 
Robert Aldrich’s THE DIRTY 
DOZEN) and short-listed by 
Michael Weldon in THE PSYCHO- 
TRONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FILM 
as “possibly the most violent 
Eurowestern ever made”—a re- 
mark proudly quoted by Euro- 
vista Digital Entertainment on the 
cover of this limited edition DVD 


as if it were the GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING Seal of Approval. 

In telling the frontier tale of 
seven prisoners chained together 
at the ankle for transport across 
400 miles of inhospitable wil- 
derness by a vengeful cavalry 
sergeant (who knows one of 
the men murdered his wife), 
Moncada makes literal what 
was always figurative in his sce- 
narios: the ties that bind the 
disparate and the desperate. 
Half-dead by his own admis- 
sion, Sgt. Brown (Italian actor 
Roberto Undari, billed as “Rob- 
ert Hundar”) expresses doubt 
about being able to bring these 
men from “a lost corner of the 
world” to the “rotten cesspool” 
of Fort Green. Fate forces 
Brown’s hand when bandits at- 
tack the caravan, necessitating 
a forced march fueled by mutual 
hatred. “We're all part and par- 
cel of a big rat trap,” Brown de- 
clares in an uncharacteristically 
noirish opening narration, a 
framing device that suggests the 
story to-be-told will be Brown’s. 
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Well before the film's halfway 
point, however, Moncada and 
director Joaquin Luis Romero- 
Marchent toss in a potentially 
audience-alienating plot reversal 
that robs this Eurowestern of any 
hope for Leonean redemption. 
Deeply cynical (one character 
considers his last minute rescue 
from the noose “bad luck”), CUT- 
THROATS NINE inflicts upon its 
characters a staggering panoply 
of grievous bodily harm: rape, 
strangulation, amputation, evis- 
ceration, throat slittings, back 
stabbings, an eye shot out of its 
socket, a woman's head burst by 
a bullet, a man roasted alive— 
and (believe it or not) more. 
CUT-THROATS NINE con- 
tinues to haunt the mind not 
just for its manifest atrocities, 
but also for the commitment of 
its cast—with many faces famil- 
iar from various Paul Naschy ve- 
hicles: HORROR RISES FROM 
THE TOMB’s Emma Cohen (as 
Sgt. Brown’s imperiled daugh- 
ter), Alberto Dalbés (the mad 
scientist of THE HANCHBACK 
OF THE MORGUE), Rafael 
Hernandez (the anthropopha- 
gous “Superman” of HUMAN 
BEASTS), José Manuel Martin 
(the vampirized porter of 
COUNT DRACULA'S GREAT 
LOVE), Eduardo Calvo (the 
kinky academic of ADRAGON- 
FLY FOR EACH CORPSE) and 
Antonio Iranzo (INQUISITION’s 
vindictive scarface, but per- 
haps most memorable as the 
gullible father of Narciso 
Ibanez-Serrador's WHO CAN 
KILL A CHILD?). Spaghetti 
Western regulars Simon Arriaga 
(also the creepy morgue atten- 
dant of Amando de Ossorio’s 
TOMBS OF THE BLIND DEAD) 
and Lorenzo Robledo (the sher- 
iff who has his tin star adjusted 
by Tomas Milian in Lucio Fulci’s 
FOUR OF THE APOCALYPSE) 
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pop up as drunken soldiers. As 
he would with Victor Erice’s El 
espiritu de la colmena [US: 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BEEHIVE, 
1973], cinematographer Luis 
Cuadrado Encinar employs 
fantastical vignettes that (how- 
ever structurally beholden to 
Sergio Leone—or to Jan Troell, 
for that matter) afford CUT- 
THROATS NINE a metaphysical 
boost over the average Euro 
oater; one of the film’s most in- 
delible images is of a convict’s 
Biercean flashback to his mo- 
ment on the gallows, a rope fit- 
ted around his neck and fresh 
snow falling gently around him. 

Given their somewhat shoddy 
track record, expectations were 
not high for another release from 
Eurovista Digital Entertainment, 
but this All-Region, English- 
dubbed widescreen transfer of 
CUT-THROATS NINE (the on- 
screen title preserves the hy- 
phen omitted on the disc's 
cover art) is a pleasant surprise. 
Letterboxed at approximately 
1.85:1, the image is not flawless 
but is consistently satisfying and 
even attractive, with reasonably 
vivid colors (the blood bears just 
the right hint of blue) and ad- 
equate contrasts even within 
dimly-lit interiors. Some grain is 
appreciable throughout, but this 
is not unexpected, given the 
film's vintage, nor is it a distrac- 
tion. The 2.0 mono soundtrack 
is also agreeably strong, ad- 
equately balancing the (haphaz- 
ard) dubbing with the baroque 
orchestrations of Carmelo Alonso 
Bernaola (another Naschy alum). 
The film has been given only 8 
chapters, and these are rather 
sloppily paced (while Chapter 6 
lasts less than 6m, Chapter 7 
encompasses a whopping 35m 
plus), suggesting that a more 
thorough encoding was planned, 
but then scrapped. 


Extras include biographical 
data for Roberto Undari and 
Emma Cohen, a gallery of pub- 
licity shots and lobby cards, and 
two theatrical trailers. While the 
German trailer (obviously lifted 
from a tape or laserdisc) is in 
rough shape, the US trailer de- 
livers the goods in grotty 
grindhouse ballyhoo, offering 
a “terror mask” to any patron 
unable to stomach the car- 
nage. A postcard insert replicat- 
ing the campaign for the 1972 
United International Pictures re- 
lease is also included. This disc 
will not be easily located in US 
chainstores, but is available from 
Luminous Film & Video Wurks 
(see Sources). 


DERANGED / 
MOTEL HELL 


1974/1980, MGM Home 
Entertainment, DD-2.0/SS/16:9/ 
LB/ST/CC/+, $14.95, 81m 25s/ 
100m 54s, DVD-1 

By John Charles 


This “Midnite Movies” double 
bill pairs two “down home” hor- 
rors, each presented on its own 
side, with English, French, and 
Spanish subtitles, and no supple- 
ments other than a theatrical 
trailer. Originally released by 
American International Pictures, 
Jeff Gillen and Alan Ormsby’s 
DERANGED first appeared on 
video in 1994 through Moore 
Video. Tim Lucas reviewed that 
edition in VW 18:16, remarking 
that “this morbid movie remains 
bearable by complimenting its 
oppressively sick atmosphere 
with notes of black humor and 
social commentary... which in- 
termittently come together in 
chords of sadness and truth.” 
This VHS edition was authorized 
by the film's producer, Tom Karr, 
and the print used for the trans- 
fer represented the directors’ 
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Roberts Blossom as the Ed Gein-inspired backwoods killer/cannibal of Bob Clark's DERANGED. 


original cut. The AIP release ver- 
sion, however, was missing the 
picture's most graphic sequence. 
When MGM announced their 
DVD, fans were hoping that it, 
too, would be the full strength 
edition but, in a change from the 
norm for this label, MGM has 
opted for the tamer cut, which 
runs 1m 10s shorter than the 
tape. This would indicate that the 
bit in question (which runs 1m 
15s and should appear at the 
22:22 mark on the DVD) was 
likely eliminated prior to AIP's 
purchase of the production. In 
it, psychotic mama’s boy Ezra 
Cobb (Roberts Blossom) uses a 
spoon to scoop out an eye 
(“There she comes now, real 
easy!”) from Miss Johnson's de- 
cayed, severed head. He takes a 
hacksaw and slowly slices off the 
top of her skull, using the spoon 
to loosen and then remove her 
brain. Oddly, the “real easy” line 
has been moved to the point, 
about 1m later, when Ezra is 
holding the woman’s flayed face 
in front of his own and speaking 


to his mother’s mummified 
corpse. In the Moore release, he 
says “All we got to do is stitch it 
on you.” The AIP version closes 
with a 5s copyright notice for that 
company and a “names have 
been changed” disclaimer, ac- 
counting for the slight discrep- 
ancy in running times. The loss 
of this scene is not crucial to the 
narrative but it will disappoint 
those who have grown accus- 
tomed to the Moore version. 

In every other regard, how- 
ever, MGM's anamorphic presen- 
tation comes out far ahead. The 
source material is in much bet- 
ter condition, as are colors, con- 
trasts, and detail levels. The 
digital mono sound is also 
cleaner and more satisfying. The 
1.85:1 matting cuts off horizon- 
tal image visible in Moore's 
1.55:1 tape, and nothing of sig- 
nificance is added to the sides, 
but the DVD looks correctly bal- 
anced more often than not. 

Although it also looks like 
another AIP property, Kevin 
Connor's MOTEL HELL was 


originally produced and distrib- 
uted by United Artists, a major 
studio that released compara- 
tively few horror films during the 
1980s. While a seasoned exploi- 
tation company would have 
known how to properly sell this 
cheerfully ghoulish black com- 
edy, UA never really got behind 
the movie (save for the creation 
of a memorable poster and 
tagline) and it closed in most 
markets after only a week. Rail 
thin Vincent Smith (an ideally 
cast Rory Calhoun) and his obese 
sister Ida (PORKY’S’ Nancy Par- 
sons) are prototypical back coun- 
try eccentrics who run both the 
Motel Hello and a successful 
smoked meats business that 
trades on Vincent's congenial 
down-home image and promise 
of 100% all-natural ingredients. 
One evening, while Vincent is 
hunting, he witnesses a motor- 
cycle crash that claims the life 
of the middle-aged driver. The 
twenty-something female pas- 
senger, Terry (TIME WALKER’s 
Nina Axelrod) survives, however, 
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and Vincent takes her home to 
recover. The confused, father- 
fixated girl soon falls for her 
elderly savior, much to the an- 
noyance of Bruce (GRAND 
THEFT AUTO’s Paul Linke), 
Vincent's oafish little brother and 
the sheriff of the neighboring 
county. Neither he nor Terry is 
aware of Vincent and Ida’s clan- 
destine activities, which involve 
creating car accidents and 
“planting” the survivors in their 
“Secret Garden.” Each “degen- 
erate” victim's vocal chords are 
slit and they are then buried up 
to their necks and force-fed. 
Once they have attained the 
desired weight, Vincent has 
the prime ingredient for his 
ever-popular sausages (as his 
bumpersticker slogan goes, “It 
takes all kinds of critters to make 
Farmer Vincent fritters”). Recent 
acquisitions include a punk 
rock band called “Ivan and the 
Terribles” (whose ranks include 
a pre-CHEERS John Ratzenberger 
as the drummer), two hookers 
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(PLAYBOY playmates Rosanne 
Katon and Monique St. Pierre), 
and a kinky couple (Dick Curtis 
and gameshow staple Elaine 
Joyce) whose love of bondage 
makes Vincent and Ida’s work 
that much easier. The virginal 
Vincent is proud of his efforts 
(‘There's too many people in the 
world and not enough food... 
This takes care of both problems 
at the same time”) but, when 
Terry accepts his proposal of 
marriage, Ida decides to elimi- 
nate her, and the siblings’ well- 
honed operation is soon in 
jeopardy. 

It is not clear why British di- 
rector Kevin Connor (FROM BE- 
YOND THE GRAVE, THE LAND 
THAT TIME FORGOT) was cho- 
sen for this bucolic, intrinsically 
American black comedy. Per- 
haps it was thought that a for- 
eigner might be better able to 
impart the humor in the various 
Southern stereotypes and their 
(to him) alien ways. His direction 
is competent and moderately 


stylish, but the primary assets 
are Calhoun’s marvelously 
mannered turn and Robert & 
Steven-Charles Jaffe’s sev- 
ered-tongue-in-cheek script. 
While the pair's idea for “The 
Secret Garden” may have come 
from INVASION OF THE BLOOD 
FARMERS’ infamous tagline 
“They Plant the Living and Har- 
vest the Dead,” it is far more likely 
that they recognized and decided 
to expanded upon the dark humor 
inherent in THE TEXAS CHAIN 
SAW MASSACRE'’s premise of 
crazy backwoods folk making a 
living in the meat business. In- 
terestingly, when it came time 
for THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MAS- 
SACRE PART 2 (1986; reviewed 
VW 36:59), screenwriter L.M. Kit 
Carson seems to have used 
MOTEL HELL as his jumping off 
point, turning the TCM family into 
caterers who select those with 
dramatically opposing lifestyles 
(in this case, obnoxious yuppies) 
as the grist for their grinder, and 
Jim Siedow's “Cook” character 


“Pork fat rules?” Not in this kitchen from MOTEL HELL, 
where Nancy Parsons prepares to cut up some critters to make Farmer Vincent Fritters. 


into a beloved local celebrity. 
That film also offered a reprise 
of MOTEL'’s climactic chainsaw 
duel, with the lawman “hero” (a 
very unappealing individual in 
both pictures) facing off against 
a masked opponent in the fam- 
ily abattoir. Both the satire and 
violence in TCM 2 are far more 
extreme, however, with Connor's 
picture more akin to earlier bur- 
lesques like Bud Townsend's 
TERROR HOUSE (1972; aka 
THE FOLKS AT RED WOLF INN) 
and Ivan Reitman’s CANNIBAL 
GIRLS (1973). MOTEL HELL 
improves significantly upon 
both, however, and deserves the 
small but loyal cult it has ac- 
crued. Wolfman Jack appears 
briefly as a sleazy preacher, and 
the 1957 UA favorite THE MON- 
STER THAT CHALLENGED THE 
WORLD can be seen unspooling 
at a local drive-in. 

The old fullscreen videocas- 
sette and laserdisc incarnations 
of MOTEL HELL certainly looked 
like hell, with a very soft image, 
bleary colors, heavy grain, and 
poor detail. MGM's new anamor- 
phic 1.85:1 presentation suffers 
from some mild DVNR jitter and 
variable night sequences; how- 
ever, the remainder of the film 
looks far more balanced and 
stable, a very noticeable improve- 
ment. This was one of the earli- 
est low-budget horror films to be 
mixed in stereo (one of the poster 
taglines was “Enter The Secret 
Garden in Dolby Stereo”) and, 
while the rear channels are 
mostly quiet, there are some ex- 
cellent separations up front that 
add to the film’s lustre and en- 
tertainment value. Spanish and 
French (the latter in mono) tracks 
are also included. The humor 
intrinsic to the title (which arises 
from the flickering “o” on the 
establishment's malfunctioning 
neon sign) does not really work 
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in other languages, of course, but 
the Spanish moniker (Motel del 
infierno) is close. The French, 
meanwhile, went with Nuit de 
cauchemar, which redundantly 
translates as “Night of the Night- 
mare.” The disc was authored by 
Sunset Digital Studios. 


HEAVENLY CREATURES: 
THE UNCUT VERSION 


1994, Miramax Home Entertain- 
ment, DD-2.0/16:9/LB/CC/+, 
$19.99, 108m 24s, DVD-1 

By Rebecca & Sam Umland 


Peter Jackson's HEAVENLY 
CREATURES is based on a sen- 
sational murder that occurred in 
Christchurch, New Zealand in 
June 1954, involving two teen- 
age girls who conspired to kill 
one of the girls’ mothers. The 
case made headlines again in 
1994 when it was revealed that 
one of the girls involved in the 
murder was the popular British 
mystery writer Anne Perry. HEAV- 
ENLY CREATURES, co-written by 
Jackson and Frances Walsh 
(later one of the co-screenwriters 
of Jackson's monumental trilogy, 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS), is 
neither sordid nor sensational- 
ized, but rather presents the girls’ 
story as a folie a deux. 

The story begins when the 
two girls meet at the Christ- 
church Girls High School in the 
fall of 1952. Pauline Parker 
(Melanie Lynskey) is presented as 
a shy, awkward loner with an 
aesthetic sensibility. A new girl, 
the extroverted Juliet Hulme 
(Kate Winslet, in her first starring 
role), enrolls at the school and 
is unafraid to challenge the 
school authorities. Pauline se- 
cretly admires her forthrightness, 
and is immediately taken with 
her. On her part, Juliet is lonely, 
having just reunited with her Brit- 
ish parents in New Zealand after 


spending five years in the Baha- 
mas as a preventive cure for her 
tuberculosis. Although there is a 
clear if unemphasized class dif- 
ference between the girls, the two 
form a friendship when they learn 
that as a child each of them suf- 
fered from a serious disease that 
forced them to develop their 
imaginations to fill the lonely 
hours. Juliet admires the large 
scar on Pauline’s leg (an effect 
of the bone infection she suf- 
fered), seeing it as a positive sign 
of Pauline’s artistic and roman- 
tic temperament (“All the best 
people have bad chests and bone 
diseases... it’s all frightfully ro- 
mantic,” says Juliet). They also 
share a feeling of resentment 
toward their parents. Pauline’s 
mother Honora (Sarah Peirse) 
and stepfather Herbert Rieper 
(Simon O'Connor) run a board- 
ing house that requires Pauline 
constantly do laundry and house- 
work, without much chance for 
artistic pursuits. In contrast, 
Juliet’s parents are much better 
off economically, as her mother 
Hilda (Diana Kent) is a profes- 
sional marriage counselor and 
her father Henry (Clive Merrison) 
is Rector of Canterbury College. 
But their professional lives ab- 
sorb them, and they often seem 
to treat Juliet more as a nuisance 
than as a daughter. Decidedly 
romantic in temperament, both 
girls defy convention, and neither 
finds solace or comfort in ortho- 
dox Christianity, but rather in the 
tichness and beauty of their 
shared fantasy world, named 
Borovnia (where dwell the “heav- 
enly creatures” of their shared 
imagination). While their relation- 
ship in its early stages exhibited 
what seemed to be an innocent 
if unconscious homosexual af- 
fection, in its latter stage it is 
actively lesbian. When Henry 
Hulme becomes suspicious of 
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Kate Winslet and Melanie Lynskey as two teenage girls whose enthusiastic friendship 
culminates in an act of murder in Peter Jackson's HEAVENLY CREATURES. 


their behavior, he arranges a 
meeting with Pauline’s parents 
and asserts the “unwholesome” 
nature of the girls’ relationship, 
demanding that the girls be 
separated. Already alienated 
from their parents, the girls 
project their frustration and 
anger onto the parents, and 
plan the dark deed. 

Although it is the girls’ forced 
separation by the parents that 
provides the motive for murder, 
the nature of their emotional 
bond is more than sexual. It is 
also reflected in the richness of 
the fantasy world they have mu- 
tually created. (A title avers that 
the screenwriters had access to 
the diaries Pauline Parker kept 
in 1953 and 1954, from which 
were taken actual statements 
used for the voice-over narra- 
tion.) Like all stories of obses- 
sive love or amour fou, murder 
is seen as the means of overcom- 
ing the obstacle or barrier to 
love's expression. Ironically, as in 
all such stories, it is the murder 
or crime that provides the real 
insurmountable obstacle, its cer- 
tain punishment assuring the lov- 
ers will never be together. In yet 
another irony, it is Juliet’s par- 


ents who are the more abusive 
in their coldness and emotional 
distance, and it is their impend- 
ing divorce that is the reason 
Juliet will be taken out of the 
country. Juliet’s greatest anger 
is toward her own mother, not 
Pauline’s, though Pauline directs 
her anger and frustration in the 
forced separation toward her 
mother. In a sense, the one killed 
is the proverbial innocent victim. 
None of the film's many painful 
ironies is heavy-handed, how- 
ever, but emerge as one begins 
to reflect on this provocative and 
haunting film, which simulta- 
neously presents a sympathetic 
portrait of the girls’ unhappy 
teenage years while also holding 
them responsible for the brutal 
crime they commit. Given the 
utter absence of any real roman- 
tic models in their everyday 
lives—certainly not in their par- 
ents—the girls turn to popular 
arts such as literature and Hol- 
lywood film for such models, in 
part the reason (in yet another 
irony) their love relationship 
seems so hopelessly histrionic 
and immature. The perfor- 
mances are uniformly fine, with 
both of the newcomers (at the 


time), Melanie Lynskey and 
Kate Winslet, excelling in the 
demanding roles. 

Although released in New 
Zealand at the above (“uncut”) 
length, Jackson premiered the 
film at the Toronto Film Festival 
in September 1994 shortened to 
99m, which was also the length 
of the subsequent North Ameri- 
can theatrical release. Miramax 
Home Entertainment's earlier is- 
sues of the film on VHS (#4371) 
and on the widescreen OOP LD 
(#437 1AS) in 1995 were this the- 
atrical cut, running 98m 49s. 
Miramax’s new DVD issue thus 
adds 9m 36s to the overall run- 
ning time. Some scenes contain 
further elaboration of the girls’ 
relationship, and there is some 
additional material exploring the ° 
reason for Henry Hulme’s sack- 
ing at Canterbury College, but 
there is nothing “explicit” in 
content that has been added, 
but rather the expansion of sev- 
eral scenes found in the shorter 
version. Whether the “uncut” 
version is “better” than the 
shorter, 99m version is debat- 
able, but for those interested in 
Jackson's films, the disc is es- 
sential. We would like to have 
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seen the addition of a director’s 
and/or actor’s commentary with 
the DVD issue, but there is 
none. The extent of the supple- 
mentary materials is the addi- 
tion of the theatrical trailer (2m 
4s) and access to trailers for 
several other Miramax films. The 
anamorphic widescreen transfer 
is fine, if a tad bit dark—we found 
ourselves bumping the bright- 
ness up a bit—but otherwise ac- 
ceptable, and the audio is 
presented in a serviceable DD- 
2.0. The disc has been ad- 
equately closed-captioned, and 
17 scene selections have been 
provided, listed on a simple 
card in the keepcase. 


KATZELMACHER 


“Foreign Worker” 
1969, Wellspring, DD-1.0/ST/+, 
$24.98, 88m 51s, DVD-1 


THE BITTER TEARS 
OF PETRA VON KANT 


Die bitteren tranen der 
Petra Von Kant 

1972, Wellspring, DD-5.1 & 
DD-1.0/MA/ST/+, $29.98, 
123m 56s, DVD-1 

By Rebecca & Sam Umland 


These two films represent 
the early genius of Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder, the German 
wunderkind whose prolific 
body of work remains as pro- 
vocative and controversial as 
his life, which ended prema- 
turely in 1982, at age 37, from 
an apparent drug overdose. 
Fassbinder’s films typically 
scrutinize the power struggles 
in class, gender, and sexual re- 
lations, but they also transcend 
these topical issues to offer in- 
sights into those deeper psy- 
chological truths that govern 
human behavior. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Fassbinder’s 
films frequently take on the 
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stark theatrical quality of the 
Greek moralists—or of an Ibsen 
or Brecht play—while at the 
same time manifesting the styl- 
ized, innovative imprimatur of 
his own genius. Like all strong 
filmmakers, Fassbinder’s body 
of work is highly idiosyncratic, 
in the mold of his unlikely Hol- 
lywood heroes, John Ford and 
Douglas Sirk. 

KATZELMACHER, based on 
Fassbinder's own 1968 play, was 
the writer-director’s second fea- 
ture (the two short features he 
made in the mid-'60s are in- 
cluded as bonus materials on the 
PETRA VON KANT DVD, dis- 
cussed below). Fassbinder wrote, 
directed, and cast himself in the 
titular part of this play-turned- 
film, the “katzelmacher,” the 
word being a demeaning Ger- 
man slang term for a foreign or 
itinerant worker. The main topi- 
cal issue, then, is clear from the 
title—the prejudice and exploita- 
tion of foreign workers who try 
to better themselves in a restric- 
tive class and race-conscious 
culture. Other timely topics ex- 
plored in the film are the counter- 
culture of the '60s—represented 
by characters whose lives are 
going nowhere, but who refuse 
to accept the confining limita- 
tions of their class and their own 
impoverished imaginations—and 
the endeavors of those who try 
to work within the status quo to 
achieve their ends. Both the “lib- 
eral” and the “conservative” ap- 
proaches fail, however, to free 
the characters from their en- 
slaved lives. 

Typical of Fassbinder's films 
is his use of asymmetrical power 
relationships. KATZELMACHER 
begins with short scenes that 
introduce several couples, all of 
whom are loosely associated 
with one another. None of them 
are happy. The men are brutal 
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thugs, the women, for the most 
part, vacuous and self-deluded. 
Marie (Hanna Schygulla, in 
one of her earliest roles) loves 
Erich (Hans Hirschmiller), a 
would-be criminal who imag- 
ines that petty thievery (eg., 
robbing vending machines) is 
the way to get ahead in life. Sev- 
eral times in the film he expresses 
his brutality towards women, urg- 
ing his protégé and friend, Paul 
(Rudolf Waldemar Brem) to con- 
trol his girlfriend, Helga (Lilith 
Ungerer) by punching or beating 
her. Also associated with this 
group is Rosy (Elga Sorbas), an 
aspiring film star, who in fact 
prostitutes herself, accepting 
money as a “gift” for the sex she 
provides, and remaining narcis- 
sistically preoccupied with her 
own appearance. One of her 
steady customers is a member 
of the group, Franz (Harry Bar). 
The group is rounded out by 
Gunda (Doris Mattes), a homely 
gossip and pseudo-moralist. 
Marie, Helga and Gunda all pre- 
tend to disapprove of Rosy’s sex- 
for-hire, yet we see that their 
hopes for finding happiness in 
their relationships with their boy- 
friends is delusional. Moreover, 
the men they ostensibly love are 
just as amoral; Erich sleeps with 
his friend Paul's girlfriend, Helga, 
on the sly, telling Helga that when 
it comes to love there is no such 
thing as friendship and loyalty. 
Moreover, both Erich and Paul 
visit Rosy and present her with 
“gifts,” and Paul, we learn, takes 
money for his sexual favors 
from homosexual patron Klaus 
(Hannes Grombal). Another 
couple, Elisabeth Wirth (Irm 
Hermann) and her live-in lover 
Peter (Peter Moland), remain 
outside of the group, although 
they are acquainted with them. 
Apparently, Helga, Marie, and 
Gunda have ostracized Elisabeth, 
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The director and his muse: Hanna Schygulla and Rainer Werner Fassbinder in KATZELMACHER. 


who strives to attain “respectabil- 
ity” any way she can. She mis- 
treats Peter, alternately berating 
him by reminding him that she 
keeps him, forcing him to sleep 
in a separate bedroom, and 
then dressing him in suits to 
promenade down the avenue 
with her. When she takes in a 
boarder, the katzelmacher, a 
Greek immigrant—played by 
Fassbinder himself—rumor and 
racism conspire, escalating into 
an absurdly comic, if somewhat 
violent climax. 

The film comments on the 
petty cruelty that results from 
racial prejudice, senseless stereo- 
typing, and class tension against 
which the counter-culture chaffs. 
Yet this youthful group itself, 
while attempting to liberate 
themselves from these con- 
straints, only at last conform to 
them. KATZELMACHER offers a 


brilliant commentary on the de- 
gree to which hypocrisy blinds 
characters to their own faults. 
Most of the characters are driven 
by desires they can neither name 
nor understand, yet they find fault 
with the same qualities in oth- 
ers. The women mostly want 
“respectability,” yet their sexual 
yearnings emerge when they are 
titillated by the arrival of the 
katzelmacher. The insecurity of 
their brutal lovers also surfaces, 
when they first brand him as an 
Italian, and then learn to their 
horror that he is Greek. They tell 
themselves that all Greeks are 
“filthy,” and that the country is 
full of “communists,” but their 
true fear rests on the stereo- 
types and myths associated 
with Greek sexual prowess. The 
katzelmacher, they surmise, 
has been summoned to satisfy 
Elisabeth’s libido and not her 


bank account, and finally rumors 
of rape and insatiable sexual de- 
sire begin to flourish. The men 
are threatened by the katzel- 
macher, while the women, for 
the most part, are intrigued. 
Marie, especially, fantasizes 
about running away with him, 
while Helga and Gunda even- 
tually enjoy vicariously the sa- 
distic pleasure afforded by the 
men’s brutality towards the for- 
eign worker. 

In this world, no one is going 
anywhere. This is reflected in the 
stark setting of a small, claus- 
trophobic neighborhood. Sex 
scenes are filmed in seedy little 
rooms, while almost all of the 
other action either in or outside 
a local tavern. The film tran- 
scends the political and cultural 
issues it raises by underscoring 
the fact that the characters are 


driven by desires they neither 
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recognize nor understand, yet the 
audience sees clearly the reasons 
why these figures cannot escape 
their misery. The men have no 
ideas that will afford them an exit, 
and the two women who do have 
the courage to imagine a way 
out, have only their experience 
of cheap romance magazines 
(like Emma in MADAME BOVARY) 
upon which to rely. As viewers, 
we have seen this before, but it 
is a truth that never stales. 
While equally as theatrical as 
KATZELMACHER, THE BITTER 
TEARS OF PETRA VON KANT 
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reflects the influence of the then- 
retired, Austrian-born director 
Douglas Sirk, known for the se- 
ries of melodramas he made for 
Universal in the 1950s (eg., 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND, ALL 
THAT HEAVEN ALLOWS, re- 
viewed VW 76:44), whom Fass- 
binder met in 1971. Fassbinder 
revisits the issues of class, sex, 
money and power, although it, 
too, offers more. Once again, 
he employs Hanna Schygulla, 
this time as the young femme 
fatale, Karin, with whom the 
35-year-old Petra von Kant 
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(Margit Carstensen), a success- 
ful fashion-designer, falls in love. 
In love with Petra is Marlene (Irm 
Hermann), who acts as her will- 
ing secretary (slave). THE BITTER 
TEARS OF PETRA VON KANT 
explores the relationship between 
sex and power, and underscores 
the ways in which some charac- 
ters manipulate sex for their own 
ends, while others become vic- 
tims of their own sexual predi- 
lections. In this film, Petra 
becomes smitten by Karin, the 
low-class daughter of a tool- 
maker, freshly returned to Ger- 
many from Australia, where she 
had immigrated with her hus- 
band. When her friend and con- 
fidante, a countess named 
Sidonie (Katrin Schaake), brings 
Karin to Petra’s apartment and 
introduces them, Petra finds 
Karin irresistible, and promises 
to help her launch a career in 
modelling. She takes Karin un- 
der her tutelage and into her 
bed, but the tables are soon 
turned, and the upper-class, 
older woman soon becomes ex- 
ploited by Karin, who continues 
to pursue her own pleasures 
with men. 

Petra, we learn, had been 
married twice before her foray 
into the lesbian relationship with 
Karin. Her first husband, Pierre, 
seemed to offer her happiness, 
but he died tragically just four 
months before their daughter 
was born. The second husband, 
Frank, represented Petra's ex- 
periment with a kind of free or 
open marriage, but it degener- 
ated into hatred, mockery, and 
ridicule on her part, a savage 
desire to possess on his and, ul- 
timately, divorce. At least that’s 
the story as Petra recounts it, 
although there are hints that the 
divorce involved details a bit 
more scandalous and humiliat- 
ing to Petra (infidelity on Frank's 


part?). Moreover, in the opening 
sequence, Petra telephones her 
mother and tells a series of lies, 
a hint that more than the setting 
is artificial. (The name, “Petra,” 
or “rock,” is suggestive of a world 
in which stasis is the rule; “von” 
indicates her superior class sta- 
tus, and she shares her sur- 
name, “Kant,” with the famous 
German philosopher, probably 
Fassbinder’s way of denoting 
her probing, reflective nature.) 
A provocative feature of this 
film is its theatrical, claustropho- 
bic setting. Every scene, without 
exception, occurs in Petra’s flat, 
most of it in or on her bed. The 
room has an hermetically sealed, 
artificial atmosphere. With each 
change of her clothes, the nar- 
cissistic Petra dons a different 
wig. Female mannequins, a nec- 
essary prop for Petra's designs, 
fill the apartment, along with 
dolls. Petra’s secretary, Marlene, 
resembles little more than an 
animated mannequin through- 
out, woodenly and unquestion- 
ingly carrying out Petra’s terse 
commands, expressionless in her 
demeanor and never speaking. 
When Petra falls victim to 
Karin’s manipulation, our sym- 
pathies are aroused for her. Her 
unrequited, romantic passion 
causes a downward spiral into 
humiliation, anger and remorse, 
and finally alcohol abuse—a pat- 
tern also employed in Robert 
Aldrich’s lesbian-themed melo- 
drama THE KILLING OF SISTER 
GEORGE (1968; VW 64:50), 
which may have been an influ- 
ence on Fassbinder's film. When 
Karin leaves Petra to return to 
her husband, Petra hits “rock 
bottom.” On her birthday, 
Sidonie, her mother, and her 
daughter, visit her home to cel- 
ebrate it, but Petra can think of 
no one except Karin. During this 
anti-celebration, though, after 
she fantasizes of suicide, Petra 
achieves a kind of anagnorisis, 


a true insight into the madness 
of her passion and its destruc- 
tive effects. She admits to her 
mother that her feeling was not 
love, but an insane desire to pos- 
sess. Her weakness for beauty is 
that of an aesthete; her willful 
desire to pursue that beauty even 
to the brink of her own self-de- 
struction invites a comparison 
with Thomas Mann's Professor 
von Aschenbach from his no- 
vella, DEATH IN VENICE (filmed 
by Luchino Visconti in 1971), 
who also conceives a fated 
homosexual passion for a 
youth. Yet, the conclusion to 


Fassbinder’s film is decidedly 
more upbeat—after the anag- 
norisis comes dianoia; Petra's 
passion seems to have burned 
itself out, and self-knowledge 
results in informed action. 

In contrast to its issue of 
KATZELMACHER, Wellspring 
has issued PETRA VON KANT 
with several valuable supple- 
ments that are essential viewing 
for anyone interested in Fass- 
binder’s work. One such supple- 
ment, titled FASSBINDER 1977: A 
DOCUMENTARY (30m 23s), made 
while he was completing his 
Nabokov adaptation DESPAIR 
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(1978), is actually an interview 
with the director in which he of- 
fers insights about his develop- 
ment as a filmmaker. Fassbinder 
states that he first became inter- 
ested in making films in order to 
explore his own “obsessions,” but 
maintains that his films eventu- 
ally moved beyond the merely 
personal and he began to direct 
work written by others (DESPAIR, 
he points out, features a script 
by Tom Stoppard). The interview 
is interspersed with footage that 
shows Fassbinder in action as a 
director and/actor in some of his 
films. He also remarks about the 
history of German cinema. What 
the interview does not feature, re- 
grettably, is information about 
Fassbinder's personal life, espe- 
cially what circumstances from 
his early years might have lead 
him to remark that his prodi- 
gious output of films was an 
effort to combat the “loneli- 
ness” that clearly haunted him 
throughout his life. 

Also included on the PETRA 
VON KANT disc are Fass- 
binder’s first two shorts, made 
while he was in his early twen- 
ties: THE CITY TRAMP [Der 
Statdtreicher, 1965; 11m 
54s] and THE LITTLE CHAOS 
(as titled on the disc; the Ger- 
man title, Das kleine Chaos, 
is more accurately titled A LITTLE 
CHAOS, 1966; 9m 36s). Three 
years would pass before Fass- 
binder would shoot his first fea- 
ture film, Liebe ist kälter als 
der Tod (US: LOVE IS COLDER 
THAN DEATH, 1969], starring Ulli 
Lommel and Hanna Schygulla. 
Shot in B&W, the films show the 
experiments that resulted in 
Fassbinder's longer feature films. 
The titular character of THE CITY 
TRAMP, played by Christoph 
Roser, finds a handgun on a side 
street and picks it up. When he 
later tries to discard the gun, a 
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woman who witnesses him toss 
it away insists that he keep it. The 
tramp then goes to another se- 
cluded area and contemplates, 
but refrains from, suicide, trying 
in succeeding scenes to com- 
plete this act of self-annihilation. 
A LITTLE CHAOS, perhaps the 
more interesting of the two 
shorts, also features Fassbinder 
as a petty criminal who, along 
with two accomplices (Marite 
Greiselis and Christoph Roser), 
try a number of scams to earn 
pocket change, to no avail. Fi- 
nally, they break into the apart- 
ment of a woman, terrorize her, 
and eventually find her lock box, 
which contains only a nominal 
amount of money. The schemes 
of petty criminals and their re- 
lationships, appears as a promi- 
nent theme in Fassbinder's later 
works, notably in KATZEL- 
MACHER. In addition, PETRA 
VON KANT is accompanied by an 
interesting audio commentary by 
Jane Shattuc, author of TELEVI- 
SION, TABLOIDS AND TEARS: 
FASSBINDER AND POPULAR CUL- 
TURE, in which she provides 
background on the making of the 
film, relevant aspects of Fass- 
binder’s autobiography as they 
pertain to the film, as well as 
remarking on how the film 
employs recurring themes in 
Fassbinder’s work. 

Both films are presented in 
the Academy ratio (1.33:1) from 
prints restored under the aus- 
pices of the Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder Foundation. The 
B&W print transfer on the 
KAZELMACHER disc is accept- 
able, although certain sequences 
suggest the original negative may 
have been slightly over-exposed, 
and there is an odd vertical blur, 
about a third of the way over from 
the left side of the frame, that 


DD-1.0 is adequate if unexcep- 
tional; subtitles are available in 
English only. The requisite filmo- 
graphies for Hanna Schygulla 
and Fassbinder round out the 
supplements. The color trans- 
fer on the PETRA VON KANT disc 
is more satisfying. Despite the 
presence of a few speckles, the 
colors are warm and the picture 
clear, and the original mono 
soundtrack has been remixed in 
DD-5.1 although it is confined 
primarily to the front channels. 
English subtitles are provided. In 
addition to filmographies for 
Schygulla and Fassbinder that 
duplicate those on the other disc, 
additional filmographies are in- 
cluded for his oft-used ac- 
tresses Margit Carstensen and 
Irm Hermann. Both discs also in- 
clude weblinks to sites devoted 
to Fassbinder and his films, and 
both discs contain (the same) 
fine liner notes penned by Ger- 
man cinema scholar Thomas 
Elsaesser, adapted from an es- 
say originally written in 1976. 


MURDER BY DECREE 


1978, Anchor Bay Entertainment, 
DD-2.0/MA/16:9/LB/+, $19.98, 
123m 57s, DVD-1 

By Kim Newman 


The first serious attempt to 
pit the fictional Sherlock Holmes 
against the all-too-real Jack the 
Ripper seems to be William S. 
Baring-Gould’s groundbreaking 
SHERLOCK HOLMES: A BIOGRA- 
PHY OF THE WORLD'S FIRST CON- 
SULTING DETECTIVE (1962), in 
which the murderer turns out 
to be one of Doyle’s minor po- 
licemen, Inspector Athelney 
Jones. Subsequent novels tak- 
ing this line by pinning the 
crimes on a fictional character 
include Michael Dibdin’s THE 


begins at the 15m 4s point and | LAST SHERLOCK HOLMES STORY, 


continues for the next 50s. The 


in which Holmes is himself the 
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James Mason and Christopher Plummer give two of the screen's most persuasive and humanistic 
interpretations of Holmes & Watson in Bob Clark's MURDER BY DECREE. 


Ripper (and also Moriarty), and 
Ray Walsh's THE MYCROFT 
MEMORANDA, in which the mur- 
derer is Watson’s dissolute 
brother. The first film version of 
the premise was the Herman 
Cohen production A STUDY IN 
TERROR (1965), which develops 
a complex whodunit around the 
old story about a noble surgeon 
avenging a brother maddened by 
venereal disease. Derek Ford's 
script was novelized by Paul W. 
Fairman, writing as “Ellery 
Queen”; Fairman added a mod- 
ern frame story with Queen add- 
ing to the detecting skills and 
spotting a fresh solution to the 
crime overlooked by Watson (but 
not, of course, Holmes). Like the 
bulk of Ripper books and films 
before the 1970s, these are es- 
sentially wild fictions, embodying 
the persistent urban legend that 
the Ripper was a misogynist sur- 
geon trailing through White- 
chapel in top hat and cape, 
always carrying a gladstone bag 
full of scalpels. A STUDY IN TER- 
ROR, like THE LODGER (1944) 


and JACK THE RIPPER (1958), 
doesn't even feel a need to use 
the historical names of the 
Ripper's victims or address the 
fact that the case remains offi- 
cially open—a major problem 
with all Holmes-Ripper stories 
is that if the Great Detective 
were on the case, he'd have 
solved the mystery. 

Eventually, the historical facts 
became so well-known that films 
with Ripper themes had to take 
them into account. The first 
film to accurately list the vic- 
tims was Hammer's ROOM TO 
LET (1949), while the first hint 
of the farrago of factoid and 
speculation now most often put 
forward came in an episode of 
the Boris Karloff-hosted TV se- 
ries THE VEIL, in which Niall 
MacGinnis plays Victorian psy- 
chic Robert James Lees, who 
claimed to have identified the 
Ripper as, our old friend, the dis- 
tinguished but mad surgeon pro- 
tected by vested interests. The 
Masonic Conspiracy theory—re- 
cently advanced by Alan Moore 


in the serialized graphic novel 
FROM HELL that was filmed by the 
Hughes Brothers [reviewed VW 
87:50]—is an elaborate variation 
on the mad surgeon, naming 
Queen Victoria's physician, Sir 
William Gull (whose legacy oth- 
erwise rests with a pioneering 
interest in eating disorders that 
led him to coin the term anor- 
exia nervosa) and a coachman 
called Netley as the killers, act- 
ing on behalf of a conspiracy 
to suppress knowledge that 
Victoria’s grandson Prince Ed- 
ward Albert Victor had fathered 
a child by a working-class Catho- 
lic girl he may have married. In 
this form, the theory seems to 
have come into being some- 
where between a relative of the 
painter Walter Sickert, recently 
accused of the murders by 
Patricia Cornwell, and the author 
Stephen Knight, who seized with 
some delight on an opportunity 
to continue his lifelong feud with 
the freemasons in a book optimis- 
tically entitled JACK THE RIPPER: 
THE FINAL SOLUTION (1976). 
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However, beating Knight to 
the punch were Elwyn Jones and 
John Lloyd, who wrote a six-part 
BBC-TV docudrama broadcast in 
1973, JACK THE RIPPER. This pit 
not Holmes and Watson but an- 
other pair of well-known fictional 
detectives—Barlow (Stratford 
Johns) and Watt (Frank Wind- 
sor)—familiar in Britain through 
a run of police series including 
Z CARS, SOFTLY SOFTLY and 
BARLOW AT LARGE. Jones and 
Lloyd presented their researches 
in a tie-in book, THE RIPPER 
FILE, which is acknowledged in 
the end credits of MURDER BY 
DECREE as the primary source 
for John Hopkins’ screenplay; 
Knight doesn’t get a mention, 
and neither (rather mean-spirit- 
edly) does Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Of all the films and TV 
miniseries fingering Gull—there 
was also a centenary JACK THE 
RIPPER, directed by David Wickes 
(who had helmed the BBC se- 
ries)—MURDER BY DECREE is 
the most satisfying. Because it 
uses the blatantly fictional 


characters of Holmes (Christo- 
pher Plummer, reprising the role 
from a British TV version of SIL- 
VER BLAZE) and Watson (James 
Mason) and gives Gull a fic- 
tional make-over as “Sir Tho- 
mas Spivey,” this doesn’t fall 
into the trap of FROM HELL in 
seeming to perpetuate a mali- 
cious libel against an innocent 
man in the guise of presenting a 
definitive answer to a real-life 
mystery. The whole Masonic con- 
spiracy notion is fairly discred- 
ited, and theory has moved on 
to other—perhaps equally far- 
fetched—subjects. It strikes me 
that the most credible Ripper 
in film is John Mills as a name- 
less little creep unknown to his- 
tory in DEADLY ADVICE. 

If Bob Clark wanted to put 
clear blue water between his film 
and A STUDY IN TERROR, he 
made the odd decision to recast 
Frank Finlay in the role he played 
in the earlier film, Inspector 
Lestrade, and recall Anthony 
Quayle, a red herring last time 
round, to play an impressively 


mustachioed conspirator, Sir 
Charles Warren, the head of 
Scotland Yard. However, not only 
does the narrative take a differ- 
ent approach, working a vein of 
social outrage rather than simple 
psychosis, but Clark's film looks 
very different from the studio- 
bound Whitechapel of James 
Hill's movie. It opens with a pan- 
oramic miniature shot of 1888 
London, unfortunately including 
Tower Bridge (not built until af- 
ter the Ripper’s day, though Laird 
Cregar falls from it in the 1944 
LODGER), and makes impressive 
use of still-standing locations and 
fairly large studio sets. With its 
slightly-distorted foggy images 
and the occasional “stolen shot” 
(a drive-by of Buckingham Pal- 
ace), the film looks a little like 
an early 1970s Hammer (with the 
same horrid purple gothic script 
titles) but has an air of serious- 
ness about its sleuthing that 
works against the blood-and- 
thunder melodrama audiences 
perhaps expected. Here, Holmes 
is not only on the trail of a pair 


Sherlock Holmes (Christopher Plummer) turns to the tools of his laboratory 
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to process evidence in the case of Jack the Ripper. 


of killers—in addition to Spivey, 
there's an evil-looking coach- 
man with the same character 
name used by Cregar’s Ripper, 
Slade—but caught between an 
entrenched Establishment rep- 
resented by John Gielgud as 
the Prime Minister (unnamed, 
but it was Lord Salisbury) and 
an equally ruthless faction of 
Republican radicals headed by a 
duplicitous policeman (David 
Hemmings). 

Hopkins’ script has a lot to 
cover, with the medium Lees 
(Donald Sutherland) written-in 
(this Holmes has Doyle’s toler- 
ance for the paranormal, a trait 
the author carefully withheld 
from the character), and a trip 
to an asylum to visit the unfor- 
tunate Annie Crook (a wonder- 
ful cameo by Geneviéve Bujold) 
and a lengthy confrontation in 
which Holmes lectures the con- 
spirators on their evils—not to 
mention the usual trawling 
through docks and slums and 
pubs, and a comedy bit with 
Watson giving a good account 
of himself when a canny slut tries 
the old badger game on him. 
There are conventional failings, 
like the strangely empty streets 
of Whitechapel (which were re- 
ally, to use a word Doyle and 
other Victorians were fond of, 
“teeming”) and a few too many 
trotabouts to show off the fine 
selection of period vehicles as- 
sembled by the production. Nev- 
ertheless, Clark, fresh from a run 
of more graphic horrors, man- 
ages several startling moments: 
a glimpse of the killers dazed by 
their appalling work on Mary Kelly 
(Susan Clark), a dockside duel 
between Holmes and Slade that 
leads to a memorable death-by- 
strangling and sequences (re- 
cently reprised in FROM HELL) 
of a sinister black carriage cruis- 
ing Whitechapel for victims. It 
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would be a cold, rather de- 
pressing picture were it not for 
the lead performances: the 
masterstroke is not merely us- 
ing the beloved figures of Holmes 
and Watson to represent persis- 
tent decency but in the cast- 
ing of this particular duo. 
Plummer is a more emotional 
Holmes than usual—in the asy- 
lum scene, he sheds tears and 
loses his temper, physically as- 
saulting a complicit doctor—but 
it's a surprisingly strong reading 
of the role. This isn’t as revision- 
ary as THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES or THE 
SEVEN-PER-CENT SOLUTION, 
but it gives us a very Seventies 
sleuth, impatient with corrupt 
politics of all stripes, passionately 
involved with the plight of the 
most downtrodden and given to 
sternly upbraiding all who fail to 
meet his standards. What makes 
him human is his warm relation- 
ship with Watson, who is here 
intrepid, befuddled, boyish (a 
contretemps over how to eat 
peas), gently chiding (“Holmes, 
I wish you'd refrain from clean- 
ing your pipe out with my hypo- 
dermic needles”), patriotic, 
indignant when patronized (rec- 
ognizing Holmes’ use of a thug- 
gee trick scarf, he huffs “I did 
serve in India, you know”) and a 
bedrock of humane values in 
a foggy sea of bloodthirsti- 
ness. Many films offer excel- 
lent Holmeses and Watsons, but 
not since Basil Rathbone and 
Nigel Bruce have two actors done 
so well by the double-act, gently 
lampooning each other (Watson 
recognizes Holmes’ tiny streak 
of vanity and Holmes joshes 
Watson over his eye for the la- 
dies) but ready to leap into ac- 
tion at the slightest hint of a 
threat to the other. Finally, 
Holmes cannot despair because 
of the heroism shown by the 
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most neglected of women, 
Annie and Mary, in protecting 
a child and because of “good 
old Watson.” It’s a hard-won re- 
demption, but genuine. 

Anchor Bay's DVD presents 
a 1.82:1 widescreen transfer, 
enhanced for 16:9 screens—a 
little tight on the credits but oth- 
erwise very satisfactory—with 24 
chapter stops. Considering the 
age of the film, the print is in 
superb shape, undamaged and 
with the lightest blueing of the 
darker scenes: this has looked 
drab on video and television, but 
is now revealed as exceptionally 
well designed and shot, present- 
ing muted color as opposed to 
the gaudiness of the Hammer- 
style historical horrors and lit 
to emphasize the expressive 
faces of an excellent cast. The 
extras are a trailer, extensive 
poster and still galleries, bios 
for Clark and the two leads, a 
DVD-ROM of Hopkins’ screen- 
play (bearing the shooting title 
SHERLOCK HOLMES VS SAUCY 
JACK) and an intermittent but in- 
teresting commentary from Clark 
that focuses heavily on making 
a low budget stretch to deliver 
an ambitious film. 


NIGHTMARE CITY 


Incubo sulla città contaminata 
“The incubation of a 
contaminated city” 

aka CITY OF THE WALKING 
DEAD 

1980, Anchor Bay Entertainment, 
DD-1.0/16:9/LB/+, $19.98, 

91m 49s, DVD-0 

By Richard Harland Smith 


Few films can divide a room 
like Umberto Lenzi’s NIGHT- 
MARE CITY, the conjoined absur- 
dity and sobriety of which will 
make the party or kill it cold. A 
journeyman director happy to 
provide whatever was profitable, 
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Hugo Stiglitz discovers that the running, funning and machine-gunning zombies 
of NIGHTMARE CITY want him to stay in town. 


Lenzi bent himself to swashbuck- 
lers (PIRATES OF MALAYSIA), 
fumetti (Kriminal), war films 
(DESERT COMMANDOS), West- 
erns (A PISTOL FOR A HUN- 
DRED COFFINS), sex dramas 
(PARANOIA), gialli (EYEBALL) 
and crime thrillers (ALMOST 
HUMAN) with equal gusto. In 
1972, he inaugurated the Italo- 
cannibal subgenre with MAN 
FROM DEEP RIVER [VW 43:21]; 
between his belated follow-up 
EATEN ALIVE (1980; VW 59:51) 
and the widely-banned CANNI- 
BAL FEROX (aka MAKE THEM 
DIE SLOWLY, 1981; VW 44:52), 
Lenzi helmed this Italian-Span- 
ish-Mexican co-production. Tak- 
ing its cue from George A. 
Romero's DAWN OF THE DEAD 
(but closer kin to Romero's THE 
CRAZIES and David Cronen- 
berg’s RABID), NIGHTMARE 
CITY imagines an apocalyptic 
smackdown pitting society 
against an angry breed of ra- 
diation-scarred mutants with 
some radical ideas about trickle- 
down theory. 

Like a holiday drunk con- 
vinced of his limitless charm, 
NIGHTMARE CITY plods along 
not caring what the neighbors 
think; the film's appeal is in 


watching Lenzi fail the straight 
line test. After a radiation spill at 
“the state nuclear plant,” the 
contaminated form an insur- 
gent army (consisting of Latin 
stuntmen in sweater vests and 
mud masks) and make a bee- 
line to a TV studio where they 
bust up the broadcast of a disco 
dance program like a pack of 
strike breakers. (However preter- 
naturally strong and bullet-resis- 
tant, the ghouls are vocal in their 
dislike of having their fingers 
slammed in door jambs.) Starved 
for hemoglobin, this “race of 
monsters” is literally out for blood 
as NIGHTMARE CITY abjures 
Gothic blandishments to depict 
instead that nagging bugaboo of 
‘70s middle-class America: the 
race riot. Of the three writers 
credited, Piero Regnoli’s influ- 
ence is felt in the focus on af- 
fluent victims who learn too late 
that connections in “the Depart- 
ment of something or other” 
cannot save them. (Later that 
year, Regnoli’s script for Andrea 
Bianchi’s BURIAL GROUND 
served up another clutch of 
beautiful people as zombie chow, 
Etruscan-style.) Filmed in En- 
glish, with Saragossa subbing for 
an unnamed American city, the 


film’s Euro pedigree is unde- 
niable—everyone lives in vil- 
las, newsflashes come via a 
Telefunken radio, the hero es- 
capes the mutant mob in a 
Volkswagen and later takes ref- 
uge in a roadside snack bar tout- 
ing delicious “hamburghers” and 
where the java is dispensed in 
demitasse cups. 

A breathless mix of THE 
CHINA SYNDROME and CON- 
QUEST OF THE PLANET OF THE 
APES, NIGHTMARE CITY wants 
it all: shocks, thrills, exploitation 
and to be taken seriously as so- 
cial commentary. Falling short of 
this goal, the film does succeed 
where so much genre product 
fails—it's wickedly memorable. If 
a legion of clay-faced vampires 
wielding hatchets, chains and 
tubber hoses (and eventually 
submachine guns) are not 
enough for discriminating view- 
ers, there’s always the shameless 
cast of international performers. 
Hugo Stiglitz was a star in his 
native Mexico with lead roles in 
many films by René Cardona, Jr., 
while aging American ringer Mel 
Ferrer glumly plays general to a 
cadre of stone-faced grunts that 
includes Manuel Zarzo (THE 
MEAN MACHINE), Francisco 
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Rabal (between big ticket roles 
in William Friedkin's SORCERER 
and Mario Camus’ THE HOLY 
INNOCENTS, for which he took 
the Best Actor prize at Cannes) 
and perennial walk-on Tom 
Felleghy, veteran of a dozen films 
for Lenzi. (Jess Franco alum 
Antonio Mayans turns up briefly 
in an uncredited bit as Stiglitz’ 
cameraman.) As Rabal’s trophy 
wife, Maria Rosaria Omaggio 
(Tomas Milian’s snooty love in- 
terest in COP IN BLUE JEANS) 
is a comely if none-too-bright 
damsel in distress whose failure 
to shutter her villa’s coal hold is 
her ultimate undoing. (Whatever 
its faults, NIGHTMARE CITY de- 
serves a measure of respect for 
trumpeting the perils of a ne- 
glected coal hold twenty years 
before M. Night Shyamalan's 
SIGNS.) 

It's becoming a cliché to say 
this, but NIGHTMARE CITY surely 
never looked as good in the 
grindhouse as it does on Anchor 
Bay’s DVD. The film was shorn 
of 4m by distributor 21st Cen- 
tury for its 1983 American run 
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as CITY OF THE WALKING 
DEAD, before being dumped 
onto videotape the following 
year. (Continental Video's over- 
sized box, which depicted an life- 
less and braless Sonia Viviani, 
was a video store eyesore for 
over a decade.) That early 
VHS tape was cropped to 
1.33:1, zoomed and center- 
framed, which squeezed Hugo 
Stiglitz out of more than a few 
two-shots; the colors were 
muddy, the image drab and the 
sound muffled. ABE’s letterboxed 
NIGHTMARE CITY DVD is not the 
film's first go in the digital me- 
dium; the best of the earlier re- 
leases was an all-region PAL disc 
from the Netherlands-based Ja- 
pan Shock Video & Film Distri- 
bution (the first of their “Italian 
Shock” label). That transfer re- 
stored NIGHTMARE CITY to its 
original length and offered a 
wealth of extras, including the 
complete Stelvio Cipriani 
soundtrack (previously issued 
separately on CD by the short- 
lived Lucertola Media label), a 
50m video interview conducted 


The NIGHTMARE CITY Zombie sez: 
“Nothing washes down a good ‘hamburgher'’ like an ice-cold liter of hemoglobin!” 


in May 2000 with Umberto Lenzi 
(speaking in awkward but earnest 
English) and an all-too-intermit- 
tent director's audio commen- 
tary, in which Lenzi defaulted too 
often to play-by-play, calling out 
time codes and offering more in 
the way of maladroit color/com- 
mentary (“You can vomit, isn’t 
it?”) than useful production in- 
formation. 

The Italian Shock PAL disc 
boasted a letterboxed transfer 
that was attractive and clean, 
if a touch dark and looking 
overmatted a notch above 
2.35:1. If Anchor Bay’s more re- 
cent disc—which offers only the 
bonuses of a letterboxed trailer 
(3m 45s) and a short interview 
with and filmography/biography 
of Umberto Lenzi—seems stingy 
by comparison, it nonetheless 
represents the definitive presen- 
tation of NIGHTMARE CITY. 
Anamorphically-enhanced and 
framed more comfortably at 
about 2.20:1, the transfer is 
brighter and the colors (such 
as they are, given '70s-era 
Eastmancolor) are more vivid— 
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check the orange jump suits 
during the airport massacre and 
the greater saturation of blue 
during the attack on the nurse 
at 48m 8s. The Dolby mono 
sound is cleaner and free of the 
hiss that hounded the Italian 
Shock DVD. Mark Wickum's well- 
written Lenzi bio provides the 
necessary backstory and the Blue 
Underground-produced TALES 
OF THE CONTAMINATED CITY 
(12m 47s) disseminates more 
useful information than did the 
Italian Shock video interview at 
four times its length. 

In this more recent faccia a 
faccia, Lenzi (speaking in Italian, 
and subtitled in English) dis- 
cusses his participation on 
NIGHTMARE CITY, conceived as 
a standard zombie picture until 
Lenzi insisted on cutting the hor- 
ror with equal degrees of science 
fiction and science fact by dredg- 
ing up the notorious Seveso af- 
fair of 1976. An explosion at the 
Swiss-owned Icmesa chemical 
plant on July 10th of that year 
released a cloud of the environ- 
mental contaminant dioxin into 
the atmosphere and, while no 
fatalities occurred, remains Italy's 
worst ecological disaster. (The 
potential for disaster at European 
nuclear, armament and industrial 
facilities is now graded in terms 
of “Seveso” units, or tons of ex- 
plosive materials.) “It was a script 
I totally hated,” Lenzi reminisces, 
and for which he would have pre- 
ferred using Franco Nero or John 
Saxon to Hugo Stiglitz (who 
came along with the Mexican 
money). Looking suave and pro- 
fessorial, Lenzi praises the in- 
genuity of Italian special effects 
men and makeup artists to 
compensate for minuscule bud- 
gets and speaks of NIGHTMARE 
CITY’s prophetic qualities in 
light of the global spread of AIDS 
through the '80s and the fears 
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of anthrax contamination 
post-9/11. Anchor Bay's disc 
is encoded with 25 chapters 
(compared to the Italian Shock 
disc’s 16) and the menu screens 
are cleverly designed to emulate 
the sort of fuzzy TV reception one 
might expect of a world gone mad. 


SILENT RUNNING 


1971, Universal Studios, 
DD-2.0/MA/16:9/LB/CC/+, 
$19.98, 89m 32s, DVD-1 
By Bill Cooke 


SILENT RUNNING was the 
pet project of 29 year-old Dou- 
glas Trumbull, who had been a 
photographic effects supervisor 
on Stanley Kubrick's 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY (1968). Obvi- 
ously inspired by Kubrick's film, 
Trumbull echoes Kubrick's and 
Arthur C. Clarke’s conceit of a 
small all-male crew's disintegra- 
tion aboard a massive spaceship 
on its journey across the solar 
system. But this is where the 
similarities end. In Kubrick's cold 
and sterile universe, men are 
seen as near-robotic extensions 
of his technologies. SILENT 
RUNNING’s tone is the very op- 
posite: its environments are dark 
and unkempt (George Lucas and 
Ridley Scott are popularly cred- 
ited with initiating the “lived-in” 
look of science fiction films post- 
1977, though Trumbull was there 
six years before them), but more 
importantly, Trumbull sees hu- 
man beings in the future not as 
“automatons,” but as the quirky 
and feeling creatures we are to- 
day; he also wanted to show, as 
2010: THE YEAR WE MAKE CON- 
TACT would more than a decade 
later, that machines are not in- 
herently evil. Trumbull was lucky 
enough to pitch his idea at a time 
when Hollywood was, for a short 
time, willing to gamble on un- 
tried talent and not interfere 
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with the filming (thanks to the 
runaway success of EASY RIDER, 
1969). SILENT RUNNING was 
part of Universal's deal to pro- 
duce five films helmed by bur- 
geoning young upstarts, each 
budgeted for less than, or right 
at, $1 million. The deal also 
united Trumbull with actor Bruce 
Dern—like Peter Fonda and Den- 
nis Hopper, a Roger Corman 
alumnus—who, with 22-odd sup- 
porting film roles under his belt 
(most of them crazy or villain- 
ous), was chomping at the bit for 
his chance to finally play a lead 
role, and one worthy of his tal- 
ent. 

In Trumbull’s vision of the 
future, Earth's pollution has ad- 
vanced to the point where all 
plant life is dying. Gigantic space- 
ships have been sent out into the 
solar system, each carrying 
domes that house the last un- 
spoiled forests and ecosystems. 
Once Earth finds a solution to 
its pollution crisis, the ships can 
return to refoliate the planet. In 
the meantime, the four-man 
crew of the Valley Forge is show- 
ing signs of stir craziness. 
Keenan, Barker and Wolf (Cliff 
Potts, Ron Rifkin and Jesse Vint, 
respectively) spend their days 
racing each other in fancy go- 
carts while introverted nature 
lover Freeman Lowell (Dern) is 
left to tend the gardens himself. 
When news arrives that the 
project is dead and that they are 
to abandon and nuclear destruct 
the domes, everyone except the 
disbelieving Lowell is ecstatic to 
be finally going home. As explo- 
sions light up the heavens, 
Lowell's mind snaps; he grabs a 
shovel to defend his beloved for- 
est and, in a struggle, kills 
Keenan. Acting quickly, he jetti- 
sons his remaining shipmates 
and fabricates an accident when 
the captain of their sister ship, 


Bruce Dern and his drones are left in charge of a space station 
containing the last vestiges of earthly nature in Douglas Trumbull’s ecological SILENT RUNNING. 


the Berkshire, calls for an update. 
To evade the other ships, Lowell 
plunges the Valley Forge into the 
fiery rings of Saturn. He isn’t sup- 
posed to survive the ordeal, but 
miraculously the ship holds to- 
gether and shoots out the other 
side. Now Lowell must face a life 
of complete isolation, his only 
companionship in the form of 
maintenance drones—squat, 
speechless robots that he affec- 
tionately names Huey, Dewey 
and Louie (Cheryl Sparks, Mark 
Persons, Steven Brown and Larry 
Whisenhunt). As time passes, the 
drones develop pet-like person- 
alities and prove adept at garden- 
ing and playing cards; however, 
Lowell is still haunted by the 
memories of the men he mur- 
dered, and one day he discovers 
that the forest is dying. As Lowell 
searches for an answer, a famil- 
iar voice breaks the silence of 
space: it’s the Captain of the 
Berkshire on a course to ren- 
dezvous. Now Lowell must race 


against the clock to cure the 
forest of its malady and figure 


out a way to save the dome from 
almost certain nuclear destruction. 

With its long hairstyles and 
folksy soft-rock ballads warbled 
by Joan Baez, Trumbull’s paean 
to conservationism might seem, 
at surface level, like a quaint relic 
of the '70s; however, consider- 
ing disturbing new trends—such 
as the postponement of the glo- 
bal warming issue and a recent 
proposal to hand over the pro- 
tection of our national parks to 
the logging industry—the film's 
message is as tragically current 
as it ever was. 

As an entertainment, SILENT 
RUNNING endures, due in large 
part to Bruce Dern’s dominant 
and totally committed perfor- 
mance. Certain scenes are over- 
acted, such as his speech about 
a little girl who “will never be able 
to see the simple wonder of a leaf 
in her hand.” But the actor's 
trademark combination of insan- 
ity, passion and humor proves 
ultimately winning in what is, next 
to Grant Williams in THE IN- 
CREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN 


(1957), the science fiction genre's 
most famous one-man show. 
Revolving around Dern’s blaz- 
ing star are the film’s silent co- 
stars. Forget the three goons 
who die in the first act—we're of 
course talking about Huey, 
Dewey and Louie, the obvious 
precursors to Artoo Detoo in 
STAR WARS (1977). Inspired by 
Tod Browning's FREAKS (spe- 
cifically Johnny Eck, the “Half- 
Boy” who walked on his hands), 
Trumbull fashioned suits to fit 
over the bodies of real double 
amputees. The effect on film is 
simultaneously weird and ador- 
able, the simple but ingenious 
method allowing for subtle move- 
ments that could never have 
been duplicated using mechan- 
ics. Dern deserves credit for seal- 
ing the illusion of perceived 
personalities whenever he inter- 
acts with the drones. The actor 
insisted on always having people 
inside the suits, even in shots 
where it didn’t matter; and the 
results speak for themselves in 
the famous scene where Lowell 
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teaches the drones to play cards... 
and in the emotional farewell to 
Dewey—according to Dern, one 
of the “one or two best” acting 
moments of his career. 

Foregoing the flashiness that 
usually tempts young filmmak- 
ers, Trumbull adopts a conser- 
vative style perfectly suited to this 
simple, humanistic tale. His han- 
dling of the set-up is ingenious: 
starting on extreme close-ups of 
flowers, Trumbull unveils his 
mise-en-scéne gradually until, 
over 6m later, he dramatically 
pulls out of a porthole to finally 
reveal that we're on a spaceship 
in deep space. Unfortunately, 
script flaws abound: more 
backstory is needed to explain 
Earth's condition and why these 
ships are so far out in the solar 
system; the trip through the rings 
is built-up as most certain death 
(it's even suggested to Lowell by 
the commander of the Berkshire 
that he commit suicide), but 
other than a shaky camera, the 
ordeal doesn’t amount to much 
at all; and credibility is seriously 
strained when Lowell, supposedly 
a great botanist, can’t figure out 
what's wrong with the forest 
when the answer is so simple 
and obvious. 

Visual effects being the 
director's forte, it’s no surprise 
that they come off so well on so 
small a budget. The models are 
still very impressive, and Saturn 
makes for a grand, ethereal 
backdrop (Kubrick wanted to use 
Saturn in 2001, but Trumbull 
hadn't yet figured out how to 
achieve the rings effect). The 
Valley Forge’s “silent running” 
through the rings recalls the 
Stargate sequence from 2001, 
which was also achieved through 
his Trumbull’s trademark “slit- 
scan” process. Interesting, 
though, is how Trumbull breaks 
from Kubrick, and even the title 
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of his own film, by filling this and 
other space sequences with all 
manner of sounds. While we can 
certainly understand the dra- 
matic importance of sound in key 
moments, such as when Lowell 
is driven mad by the exploding 
domes, a rule of silence might 
have enhanced the character's 
loneliness and isolation. The 
score by Peter Shickele (aka 
P.D.Q. Bach), with its pop 
instrumentals and vocals by Joan 
Baez, is an unfortunate blight 
that yanks one out of the drama 
and firmly dates the film as a 
product of its period. 

SILENT RUNNING comes to 
DVD in a 16:9-enhanced trans- 
fer letterboxed to 1.85:1, with 
pleasing contrasts and rich, deep 
blacks. Space is rendered jet 
black with every tiny star shining 
through brilliantly. Flesh tones 
vary somewhat, but otherwise the 
color palette is rich and pleas- 
ing, especially in the luminous 
blue consoles of the bridge and 
the almost artificial-looking green 
of the vegetation. Focus is a bit 
soft in some scenes, while min- 
iature photography is consis- 
tently crisp—a fluctuation that is 
most likely due to the original film 
and not the transfer. The mono 
sound has been remixed into a 
DD-2.0 configuration with the 
bulk of the activity focused 
through the center channel; only 
the shrill sounds of explosions 
call attention to the sound mix's 
age and detract from the experi- 
ence. French and Spanish lan- 
guage tracks are offered. If you 
think Dern gives a raving perfor- 
mance, try listening to him 
dubbed in Spanish! 

Universal has been extremely 
generous with supplements, 
starting with a feature length 
commentary by Trumbull and 
Dern. It’s obvious from the 
start that the men have deep 
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admiration for one another. Re- 
calling his youth and inexperi- 
ence as a director, Trumbull 
says, “I could rely on Bruce to 
carry the whole movie.” Dern 
counters with, “I've worked with 
two geniuses: Mr. Trumbull and 
Mr. Hitchcock. Both have the ex- 
act same ability to make difficult 
things seem ordinary and simple 
in their explanation.” Dern re- 
veals that his key to performing 
was to “remove himself from the 
technology” and pretend he was 
lost in the Sierras with three 
dogs. Both men reflect fondly on 
the kindness and dedication of 
the young people who por- 
trayed the drones, though 
Trumbull reveals that certain 
studio people thought that us- 
ing double amputees “was 
very spooky... and unsettling.” 
Trumbull tells of the original 
treatment’s third act alien en- 
counter, dishes some dirt on 
Kubrick (“He did not do the 
special effects for 2001... and 
yet he took a single card 
credit... and actually got the 
Academy award himself”) and 
reveals the secrets behind many 
of the film’s modestly budgeted 
effects. Remarkably, every shot 
involving outer space as an el- 
ement was achieved in-cam- 
era through front projection. 
Trumbull applied for an Acad- 
emy award for visual effects 
based on their front projection 
achievements, but the Academy 
turned him down “because they 
didn’t think it was possible.” 
Also included is THE MAKING 
OF SILENT RUNNING, a 1972 
documentary directed by Chuck 
Barbee and narrated by Scott 
Beach. Running 49m, it’s an 
absorbing document of the pro- 
duction, with an emphasis on 
principal photography aboard the 
retired aircraft carrier Valley 
Forge. (Immediately after the 
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Steve Oedekerk nails James Cameron with the digital (get it?) comedy short THUMBTANIC. 


filming, the ship was disas- 
sembled and sold as scrap 
metal.) Dern talks about the won- 
derful atmosphere of the place: 
“If you just sit down and really 
listen... you come up with inter- 
esting vibrations.” In the com- 
mentary, Trumbull speaks of a 
rubber prop shovel that didn’t 
work out for the fight scene; here, 
in the documentary, you get to 
see an outtake of the shovel wob- 
bling. Most fascinating is the sec- 
tion detailing the creation of 
the drones, from conceptual 
sketches to the actors being fit- 
ted for the costumes. A machine- 
wary Bruce Dern recalls being 
“scared shitless” by a mechani- 
cal device of Rod Taylor's inven- 
tion in THE GLASS BOTTOM 
BOAT (1966). “But | respected 


it, and | thought... he should 
talk to it.” 

SILENT RUNNING BY DOU- 
GLAS TRUMBULL (30m) and A 
CONVERSATION WITH BRUCE 
DERN (11m) are two newly pro- 
duced interview/documentary 
segments that would be inter- 
esting on their own, but are al- 
most completely redundant if 
taken in after the commentary 
and 1972 doc. Showing Trum- 
bull and Dern as they appear 
today, the segments can serve 
as visual reference for the com- 
mentary. A beat-up, color-faded 
standard frame trailer, unnec- 
essary production notes, cast 
and crew bios and “Recommen- 
dations” (including the post- 
poned DUEL DVD) complete 
the package. 


THUMBTANIC 


1999, Image Entertainment, 
DD-5.1 & 2.0/MA/+, $9.99, 
26m 17s, DVD-1 


THE BLAIR THUMB 


2001, Image Entertainment, 
DD-5.1 & 2.0/MA/+, $9.99, 
28m 19s, DVD-1 


BAT THUMB 


2001, Image Entertainment, 
DD-5.1 & 2.0/MA/+, $9.99, 

28m 21s, DVD-1 

By Rebecca & Sam Thumland, 
assisted by John Thumland 


We have discovered that 
these “Thumb Cinema” shorts— 
largely the creation of Steve 
Oedekerk (writer/director of 
ACE VENTURA: WHEN NATURE 
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CALLS and director/star of KUNG 
POW!) and producer Paul Marshall 
—have become rather frequent 
family viewing. The films employ 
a happy combination of old-fash- 
ioned inventiveness and an inge- 
nious use of quotidian objects to 
create props and characters. They 
have modest virtues, but virtues 
nonetheless; they can be enjoyed 
by all age groups, appealing to 
young and old alike, and the tar- 
gets of the parodies are suffi- 
ciently well-known within the 
general culture that just about ev- 
eryone can get the jokes. 

Of the six “Thumb Cinema” 
productions released to date (the 
latest being THE GODTHUMB, 
which we have not yet screened), 
the first made was THUMB- 
TANIC, during the making of 
which the filmmakers were still 
perfecting the “Thumbation” pro- 
cess. (THUMBTANIC was followed 
by THUMB WARS—see VW 93:48). 
THUMBTANIC begins when Jake 
(Oedekerk) wins a thumb wres- 
tling match and is awarded a 
ticket to ride the new luxury liner 
Thumbtanic. Onboard the ship, 


Lost in the woods under the light of a half moon 
are the all-thumbs cast of THE BLAIR THUMB. 


Jake meets and is instantly at- 
tracted to the voluptuous thumb 
Geranium (Mary Jo Keenan) be- 
cause, he avers, she is “bigger 
than me.” Soon, Jake is teaching 
Geranium how to get more from 
life—teaching her the art of spit- 
ting, for instance—and eventually 


the two love birds consummate 
their relationship in the back seat 
of a vintage automobile (appro- 
priately labeled by a sign hanging 
from the door handle, “sex scene 
car”). Although the crew members 
stationed on the observation deck 
have a large book filled with pic- 
tures of dangerous things to watch 
for, including icebergs, the 
Thumbtanic nonetheless collides 
with one, and the passengers find 
themselves being urged by the 
steward to “Stay calm! We have a 
minor sinkage situation!” Suffice 
to say, unlike the source film, 
THUMBTANIC ends happily, al- 
though Jake and Geranium 
break up the day after it sinks. 
Although our family consensus 
is that all three of these shorts get 
an enthusiastic “thumbs up,” BAT 
THUMB is the funniest, but THE 
BLAIR THUMB is not without its 
pleasures, particularly in its dead- 
on parody of the ineptitude of the 
three protagonists of THE BLAIR 
WITCH PROJECT. In THE BLAIR 
THUMB, documentary filmmaker 
Stressy (Megan Cavanagh) enlists 
the help of Jish (Jim Jackman) 
and Vic (short for “Victim,” not 


“Victor,” voiced by Oedekerk) in 
her quest to verify the existence 
of a local urban legend, the Blair 
Thumb. The three filmmakers in- 
terview various local yokels—in- 
cluding a pirate—and purchase 
some camping supplies (including 
a whole lot of marshmallows). 
Soon, the intrepid thumbs head 
into the woods searching for Hang 
Nail Rock, where the dismembered 
bodies of a group of local men 
were once found, murders alleg- 
edly committed by the Blair 
Thumb. Their bodies later disap- 
peared without a trace, with only 
a Barbara Streisand CD being 
found at the site. Soon they find 
themselves lost, are besieged by 
a land shark, and eventually be- 
come separated when the slow- 
witted Jish disappears amid the 
confusion. Frightened and disori- 
ented, Stressy and Vic are relieved 
to discover a sign pointing out the 
way to a “Death House,” where 
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they immediately head in search 
of Jish. In the basement of the 
dark, abandoned house—“it’s 
spooky too,” Stressy says—they 
discover not the Blair Thumb but... 
Frankenthumb! (See VW 93:39 for 
a review of FRANKENTHUMB. ) 
The dynamic digit known as 
Bat Thumb happens to make an 
appearance in the aforementioned 
FRANKENTHUMB, but he stars in 
his own “Thumb Cinema” short 
as well. In BAT THUMB—set in 
Gaaathumb City—millionaire 
Wuce Bane (aka “Bat Thumb,” 
Steve Oedekerk) meets the sexu- 
ally aggressive Vicky Nail (Jackie 
Harris), who tells him she's “hot 
and blonde,” but confuses his 
name with “Wuss.” He warns her 
that he has “a lot of personal bag- 
gage” and that he has “an odd way 
of dealing with it.” Their love- 
making is interrupted by a phone 
call from the Commissioner of 
Police, who tells Wuce that the 
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Savings and Bank has been 
robbed by the evil No Face (Rob 
Paulsen), a malicious bald thumb 
with—yes, no face. Bat Thumb is 
soon confronted by a whiny young 
thumb who tells him that his name 
is Blue Jay (Paul Greenberg) and 
that his lifelong dream has been 
to become his, Bat Thumbs, side- 
kick. Despite his initial hesitations 
about the appropriateness of Blue 
Jay's costume (he dresses to look 
like a Blue Jay, complete with 
feather-tipped wings), Bat Thumb 
allows Blue Jay to accompany him 
on his hunt for No Face. After sev- 
eral (mis)adventures, the super- 
thumbs eventually discover that 
No Face has a horrible fate 
planned for the citizens of Gaaa- 
thumb City: he has created a 
gas that will erase the faces of 
every thumb in the city (“Holy 
Goat Nipples!” exclaims Blue 
Jay upon learning the nature of 
the dastardly plan). 


The Dynamic Digits—Bat Thumb and Blue Jay—protect Gaaathumb City from crime in BAT THUMB. 
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The filmette on each disc has 
soundtracks available in either 
DD-2.0 or amore robust 5.1, and 
each has a supply of supple- 
ments, including both trailers 
and teasers for other “Thumb 
Cinema” productions. Each disc 
also includes a lively audio 
commentary by Oedekerk and 
Marshall, assisted by members 
of the technical crew, included 
digital effects supervisor Dave 
Merrell, production designer 
Jorg Dubin, and (on THE BLAIR 
THUMB) by director Todd Por- 
tugal and (on BAT THUMB) by 
director David Bourla. Although 
conducted in a spirit of fun, 
there is also some interesting 
information that emerges from 
the discussions—the 26m of 
THUMBTANIC, for instance, took 
four and a half months to shoot. 
Moreover, each disc includes 
storyboards as well, suggesting 
how carefully worked out the 
films are despite their spirit of 
silliness. The individual discs also 
come with a healthy supply of 
faux extras, including “Behind 
the Scenes” interviews and out- 
takes, THE BLAIR THUMB con- 
tains 69s of deleted scenes, 
which may be actual deletions 
although it’s hard to tell. All six 
of Oedekerk’s Thumb featurettes 
are available from Image in a box 
set, appropriately titled ALL 
THUMBS: THE COMPLETE COL- 
LECTION, priced at $49.95. 


A TOUCH OF ZEN 


Hap lui (Cantonese) 
Hsia nu (Mandarin) 
“The Gallant Lady” 
— 1969, Tai Seng Entertainment, 
DD-2.0/LB/+, $19.95, 
186m 56s, DVD-0 
By John Charles 


The first Chinese film to be 
invited to the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival, this Taiwanese production 
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from director King Hu Chin-chuen 
won the Grand Prix du Technique 
when it was screened in 1975. 
Adapted from Pu Songling’s fa- 
mous “Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio,” A TOUCH OF 
ZEN is a beloved classic that 
helped to define the wuxia pian 
(martial chivalry film) genre. The 
picture was released theatrically 
in two parts and is presented that 
way on this dual layer DVD. 

In Part 1 (100m 15s), we are 
introduced to Ming Dynasty 
scholar Ku Shen-chai (RAINING 
IN THE MOUNTAIN’s Shih Jun), 
who prefers a simple life of por- 
trait-sketching to taking the exam 
that would allow him to become 
an official. His services are en- 
gaged by Ouyang Nin (DRAGON 
INN’s Tin Peng), a traveller be- 
having in a most suspicious fash- 
ion. After investigating what 
appears to be supernatural ac- 
tivity near his home, Shen-chai 
discovers that the dilapidated 
dwelling next door is now in- 
habited by Yang Hui-ching 
(DRAGON INN’s Hsu Feng), a 
lovely young woman caring for 
her aged mother. However, when 
local officials order Shen-chai to 
draw 10 copies of a death war- 
rant for Hui-ching, he realizes 
that the woman to whom he is 
attracted is wanted by the ruth- 
less Eunuch Wei of the East 
Chamber. With the help of hon- 
est military men, General Shih 
(LADY WHIRLWIND's Pai Ying) 
and General Lu (THE ONE- 
ARMED BOXER’s Sit Hon), and 
some martially adept monks (led 
by Roy Chiao Hung as Abbot Hui 
Yuan), Hui-ching managed to 
evade Wei's assassins in the past 
but they are now headed straight 
for her en masse. 

In Part 2 (86m 41s), Hui- 
ching and her compatriots de- 
cide to lure enemy troops into a 
trap by sending the commander 


a bogus letter signed by Ouyang. 
The abandoned villa next to 
Shen-chai’s home is rumored 
among the villagers to be 
haunted, so the rebels play 
upon these fears to keep their op- 
ponents nervous and off-balance. 
For his own safety, Hui-ching 
leaves Shen-chai behind after the 
battle, but the scholar doggedly 
pursues her. Hui-ching's efforts 
to protect him lead to a battle 
with the East Chamber Guard 
forces (led by FISTS OF FURY's 
Han Ying-chieh) that climaxes 
with the intervention of Hui Yuan. 

As is the norm with King Hu’s 
work, A TOUCH OF ZEN is an 
extremely handsome and majes- 
tic production. Some viewers will 
feel that the director was influ- 
enced by the classic Japanese 
samurai films of the early '60s, 
due to the emphasis placed on 
formality of compositions, char- 
acter demeanor, and political 
machinations. However, these 
are actually all common compo- 
nents of Chinese martial arts 
films from this time. What 
helps to differentiate them 
from Japanese productions 
are the uniquely Chinese ele- 
ments found in the style of 
combat (like the effective early 
use of wires and trampolines to 
render the combatants free of 
gravity's restraints) and the in- 
corporation of the Supernatu- 
ral (not only through the bogus 
hauntings in Part 1, but also in 
a climactic display of Buddha's 
power, courtesy of the abbot). 
Another distinguishing factor in 
Hu’s work is his incorporation of 
breathtaking, natural scenery to 
establish mood, along with me- 
ticulous blocking and editing to 
impart the amazing poise and 
grace shown by his protagonists. 
In contrast to most martial arts 
films, these skirmishes unfold 
sans music or exaggerated 
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sound effects, and this is in-keep- 
ing with the style Hu uses here. 
On the one hand, A TOUCH OF 
ZEN could be viewed as long and 
slow-moving, but the pacing is 
actually ideally suited to the 
story's serenity and poetic flour- 
ishes. These traits reach their 
peak during the finale, when Hui 
Yuan (who has achieved the 
highest levels of Buddhism) 
brushes off his East Chamber 
opponents with a few mere hand 
movements. Absolute calm and 
absolute peace with oneself and 
the world—that is the goal that 
so many protagonists in this 
genre hope to achieve and this 
film conveys that freeing of the 
spirit better than almost any 
other. The bamboo forest duel 
at the end of Part 1 is perhaps 
the picture’s most famous se- 
quence (and one which report- 
edly influenced the way Ang Lee 
crafted CROUCHING TIGER, 
HIDDEN DRAGON) but there are 
many equally memorable mo- 
ments here, and anyone looking 
for a primer in what makes the 
wuxia pian such a regal and 


Hsu Feng (left) and Pai Ying 


prepare to face two East Chamber rivals in A TOUCH OF ZEN. 


enduring genre need look no fur- 
ther than A TOUCH OF ZEN and 
its director's equally magnificent 
COME DRINK WITH ME (1966), 
DRAGON INN (1967), and RAIN- 
ING IN THE MOUNTAIN (1979). 
A young Sammo Hung Kam-po 
appears in the final half hour as 
one of the East Chamber guards. 

Tai Seng’s non-anamorphic 
2.40:1 presentation is reportedly 
identical to the master used for 
an earlier South Korean DVD 
(which lacked English subtitles). 
The image is generally sharp but 
blacks are on the pale side, con- 
trasts are not always distinctive 
(particularly during a long night 
sequence in the opening third of 
Part 2) and hues tend to be a bit 
drained. Monitor adjustments 
help to compensate somewhat, 
but pumping up the color has the 
side effect of making the optional 
yellow English subtitles neon 
bright. The element displays light 
but generally unobtrusive wear; the 
splice is visible at the point of some 
shot changes. Bending is occa- 
sionally evident at the vertical 
extremes of the frame, a fault of 


the spherical CinemaScope lens 
used during the production. The 
film is presented in its original 
Mandarin version and the audio 
is definitely the weak point of the 
disc. Evidently culled from the 
print’s optical track, the sound 
is very hissy and brittle through- 
out, with no lower end at all and 
a handful of brief dropouts. Given 
the age of the track, sonic limita- 
tions are certainly to be expected, 
but digital enhancement could 
have provided a fuller and more 
listenable track than we get here. 
Overall, the presentation is 
decent and represents an im- 
provement over the cropboxed 
and heavily paraphrased version 
that aired on BBC2 in the late 
"90s. The only extra is a King Hu 
bio/filmography. The cover short- 
changes the running time at only 
180m and the layer change is 
awkwardly placed in the middle 
of the bamboo forest duel. For- 
tunately, this sequence is re- 
prised at the beginning of Part 
2, and can be viewed there 
without the momentary, but still 
annoying, freeze frame. 
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a Jacques Chirac says or does 
should dissuade anyone from the films of Jean- 
Pierre Melville—or their music. With 2003 offer- 
ing a minor Melville renaissance, courtesy of the 
John Woo-backed American theatrical release 
of the director's cut of Le Cercle Rouge (1970) 
and Neil Jordan's THE GOOD THIEF (a remake 
of Bob le Flambeur, 1955), it's serendipitous 
that the music of Melville's films is reaching our 
shores at last. 

The series of irresistible (although difficult to 
find) soundtrack releases on the Universal Jazz 
France label includes two notable compact discs 
by Eric Demarsan, the only composer to have 
worked twice with the iconoclastic Melville: 
L’Armée des Ombres (Universal Jazz France 
150897-2, approx. $18.99, 17 tracks, 42m 50s) 
and Le Cercle Rouge (Universal Jazz France 159- 
900-2, approx. $18.99, 25 tracks, 61m 20s). 
Demarsan, a self-taught musician, played piano 
in the Place du Tertre nightclubs at age 18 and 
quickly became an accomplished songwriter and 
protégé of Michel Magne (who scored Andre 
Hunebelle’s three Fant6émas films). After two years 
with Magne, he landed work in television scoring 
and as an arranger for François de Roubaix on 
the popular series LES CHEVALIERS DU CIEL 
(1967-69). Demarsan met Melville while handling 
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Eric Demarsan 


de Roubaix’s orchestrations for Le Samourai 
(1967), and the director invited him to score his 
drama of the French Resistance, L’Armée des 
Ombres (1969). Demarsan realized that Melville 
“loved restraint,” and delivered a minimalist and 
defiantly Sixties score that laced electric guitars, 
Hammond organ, and accordion into the anach- 
ronistic mix. 

Renowned for his impatience with musicians 
(and for rejecting, remixing, or demanding re- 
writes—including a discarded cue for L’Armée 
des Ombres, which appears for the first time 
here), Melville turned to Michel Legrand for the 
soundtrack of Le Cercle Rouge, then replaced 
him in post-production with Demarsan. In three 
weeks, the young composer produced a score “in 
the orchestral spirit of the Modern Jazz Quartet,” 
mingling dark symphonic cues with tight claus- 
trophobic jazz. Although Demarsan would soon 
become a regular of French cinema, scoring six 
films with Jean-Pierre Mocky (among many oth- 
ers), Le Cercle Rouge remains among his best 
work. The Universal release offers the complete 
score, including Demarsan’s varied source cues 
and alternate takes of prime cues (such as the 
composer's orchestral end title, which Melville 
rejected in favor of a more intimate jazz version). 

The dire circularity and nihilism of Le Cercle 
Rouge remind us that John-Pierre Melville's cin- 
ematic progeny include Gaspar Noé (although 
decidedly a bastard—and for some, not merely in 
an aesthetic sense). Noé’s confrontational IRRE- 
VERSIBLE, which outraged journalists at the 2002 
Cannes Film Festival, has been issued by Univer- 
sal France/Studio Canal in a Region 2 PAL DVD 
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package that includes a compact disc of the 
soundtrack; but that CD is also available on its 
own in a domestic release (Thrive 90705, $18.98, 
16 tracks, 72m 53s). 

Composed and performed by Thomas 
Bangalter, the French house music producer who 
founded the electronica duo Daft Punk, IRRE- 
VERSIBLE mingles the liturgical and the mechani- 
cal; its stately, droning synths and quotations of 
the classical evoke the Tangerine Dream of THE 
KEEP on bad acid. Cues titled “Tempus Edax 
Rerum” and “Rectum” growl against the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven and Mahler as Bangalter's 
music lightens into house beats, and even a 
vocal, before reaching its industrial end-as-be- 
ginning. Whatever one’s feelings about the film, 
Bangalter’s music is a revelation—powerful and 
perfect for its subject. 


Tear and fean 


Hans Zimmer returns to Africa—home of his 
Academy Award-winning underscore for THE LION 
KING and the masterful BLACK HAWK DOWN— 
with TEARS OF THE SUN (Varése Sarabande 302 
066 457 2, $18.98, 10 tracks, 46m 36s). In the 
tradition of its predecessors, his music blends the 
tribal and orchestral with heavy doses of 
electronica. Neither as bright and epic as his work 
for Disney, nor as dark and urgent as his medita- 
tion on Somalia, TEARS OF THE SUN offers Afri- 
can elegies—and vocals by Lisa Gerrard and Lebo 
M (with whom Zimmer collaborated on several 
cues). Excellent and highly recommended—as is 
Zimmer's complete, more than two-hour score 


for THE PEACEMAKER, now making its rounds in 
near-perfect sound quality on the grey market 
(Anonymous, approx. $40.00, two discs, 38 tracks, 
128m 25s). For more information about Zimmer 
and his film music, visit mediaventures.com. 

Before ascending to the helm of his Media 
Ventures juggernaut, Hans Zimmer wrote com- 
mercial jingles and produced The Buggles’ hit 
single “Video Killed the Radio Star,” then took his 
synth talents into the realm of film in a classical 
orchestral form, rather than miming the rock- 
rooted accompaniments of Tangerine Dream and 
Goblin. Jared DePasquale seeks to follow in his 
footsteps, and his scores for two David Decoteau 
low-budgeters, currently available only in com- 
poser promotional copies, show great promise. 
ANCIENT EVIL: SCREAM OF THE MUMMY 
(DPF005, promotional disc, 25 tracks, 48m 19s), 
opens as one might expect of mummy movies, 
with a faux-epic fanfare (and chants evocative of 
Jerry Goldsmith's THE OMEN), but soon moves 
into more idiosyncratic territory with an effective 
piano-led minimalism. THE FRIGHTENING 
(DPF009,promotional disc, 18 tracks, 45m 47s) 
avoids horror film clichés (unlike the film’s 
SCREAM-like poster art), and is the more effec- 
tive of the scores, offering a moody maze of cues 
that sometime seem to channel Bernard Herrmann 
through Hans Zimmer. Transcendent, and a sign 
of some very good things to come. 


Review materials should be sentVale 
House, 2495 Oakton Hills Drive, Oakton VA 
22124. The Audio Watchdog is on-line at 
OnEyeDog @aol.com. 
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BIBLIO WATCHDOG 


SLEAZOID EXPRESS 


A MIND TwistTinG Tour THROUGH THE 
GRINDHOUSE CINEMAS OF Times SQUARE 


By Bill Landis and Michelle Clifford 
A Fireside Book/Simon & Schuster 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
NY NY 10020, 1-800-456-6798, 
315 pp, $16.00 (trade paperback) 


Reviewed by 
Richard Harland Smith 


| em a film noir antihero, the Deuce died 
for its own sins, and the power of this parting 
glance from SLEAZOID EXPRESS creator Bill Landis 
is its acceptance that the end was inevitable, 
maybe even justified. An Air Force brat turned 
Times Square habitué, Landis shucked a Wall 
Street job to work as a projectionist at several 
Deuce grindhouses, many of them crumbling 
Burlesque theaters and each a showcase for “the 
wildest and most extreme films”—and even more 
extreme audience behavior in the form of larceny, 
drug abuse, prostitution and violence. “AIDS and 
crack were the final nail in the Deuce’s coffin,” he 
writes, “leaving it a dangerous, unsightly shambles, 
a land of the walking dead, an abscess on the isle 
of Manhattan.” While Landis lays it down with the 
been-there-done-that jadedness of a flak-scarred 
war correspondent, his remembrance is not en- 
tirely unromantic. The author clearly relished the 
scene on Manhattan's West 42nd Street, as he 
did experiencing at first hand an era in which ex- 
ploitation filmmakers bucked tradition, Hollywood 
and the censor to “let their freak flags fly high.” 

Sharing writing credit with wife/collaborator 
Michelle Clifford, Landis structures SLEAZOID EX- 
PRESS (named after his seminal '80s fanzine) not 
as a concordance of reprinted reviews a la Michael 
Weldon’s THE PSYCHOTRONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
FILM but rather as a guided tour-cum-history les- 
son that walks the reader through Times Square on 
a cinema-by-cinema basis. Each of the book's 13 
chapters profiles an individual Deuce grindhouse, 
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offering an overview of the type of fare one could 
have seen there, while reviewing select titles and 
providing biographical data on the shady types 
who ran the show. The theaters themselves are 
described in such vivid terms that they threaten 
to become characters in and of themselves. While 
Chelly Wilson’s Eighth Avenue porn palace The 
Cameo showed hard-X fare for peacoat Popeyes 
and the junkie streetwalkers who serviced them, 
the more centrally-located Lyric (“a metronome 
of normalcy”) offered the $1.98 oeuvre of Andy 
Milligan and the Pine-Sol soaked Liberty presented 
imported gialli, cannibal and zombie films. Next 
door, the sprawling Empire tendered “race-hate” 
pictures, a stock in trade initiated in 1961 with 
Roger Corman’s THE INTRUDER (retitled 
SHAME by distributor Mike Ripps to fit on a 
double bill with POOR WHITE TRASH); still 


plugged into play dates as late as 1971, SHAME 
let mixed-race audiences jeer a pre-STAR TREK 
William Shatner in a sweaty turn as a bullying white 
supremacist who arrives in a troubled Southern 
hamlet barking “Take me to Niggertown!” 

Films reviewed include the fetishistic “Olga” 
trilogy (“a pre-Robert Mapplethorpe/Helmut New- 
ton graphic iconography of sexual sadism”), Mike 
and Roberta Findlay’s tortured THE TOUCH OF 
HER FLESH (1967) and its sequels, the “Ginger” 
films starring Cheri Caffaro (“New York's home- 
grown rough-trade goddess”), Andy Milligan’s 
prescient bathhouse drama VAPORS (1962), 
Herschell Gordon Lewis’ proto-gore film BLOOD 
FEAST (1963), murdered documentarian 
Laurence Merrick's MANSON (1972), Raphael 
Nussbaum’s “S&M psychodrama” PETS (1974), 
Guerdon Trueblood’s tiber-cynical THE CANDY 
SNATCHERS (1973) and Robert Endelson’s 1977 
“racist hallucination” FIGHT FOR YOUR LIFE 
(“SLEAZOID EXPRESS never witnessed an audience 
so enraged and unified against what was going 
on on the screen”)—and much more. 

Throughout, Landis’ writing is stylish and 
snappy, unfussy and highly readable. While the 
author occasionally does a number on one of his 
subjects (one Chelly Wilson associate is etched 
as “a bewigged old queen, a true piece of 8th 
Avenue debris”), he writes affectionately of such 
fallen sleazoid stalwarts as porn star Rene Bond 
and faded Hollywood hunk Christopher George. 
One wonders, though, where Landis gets off 
branding critic Pauline Kael a snob for her “lath- 
ered overreaction” to Gualtiero Jacopetti’s mondo 
mind-blower FAREWELL UNCLE TOM (1971) 
when he himself declares it “way beyond the pale” 
and “one of the most extreme and offensive films 
ever produced.” 

There are occasional errors, and major plot 
points and/or factual information related to both 
THE LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT and THE LAST 
SURVIVOR (aka JUNGLE HOLOCAUST) are 
bungled, suggesting that the author hasn't 
brushed up on his sleaze very recently. Landis 
offers very little in the way of hard confirmation to 
support some of his more salacious trivia (the jury's 
still out on whether that’s really monologist 
Spaulding Gray in ISLA, HAREM KEEPER OF THE 
OIL SHIEKS), he is over-fond of the word “cock” 
and even misspells fellow New Yorker and lowlife 
trawler Edgar Allan Poe’s middle name. All this 
can be forgiven, however, as SLEAZOID EXPRESS 
succeeds in its mission statement of recalling a 
moment in time that is lost forever. However un- 
palatable its roster of grindhouse factoids, the 


book ends on a surprisingly poignant note, 
provided by “Mrs. Sleazoid” as a eulogy to 
the “pungent” Roxy: 
“You took your life in your hands when you went 
in that theater. Would you get out alive? Would 
you be driven to have to use the toilet? Would 
you freeze or would the A/C be broken? | miss 
getting lost while looking for what | came for.” 


Amen to that. 


Scieace Fiction 
Films of the 
Seventies 


sig W. Anderson 


SCIENCE FICTION FILMS 
OF THE SEVENTIES 


By Craig W. Anderson 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 
Box 611, Jefferson NC 28640 
www.mcfarlandpub.com, 1-800-253-2187 
261 pp., $25 (softcover) plus $4.00 shipping 


Reviewed by Anthony Ambrogio 


Recently republished as a “McFarland Clas- 
sic” in a more affordable trade-paper edition, Craig 
W. Anderson's 1985 survey of a decade's worth 
of science-fiction films—while not essential read- 
ing, like Bill Warren's KEEP WATCHING THE SKIES! 
(also a McFarland Classic)—has both intrinsic and 
historical interest; the latter because it is a critical 
snapshot, written five years after the decade ended, 
and before some of his subjects (Spielberg, Lucas) 
became “institutions.” Despite the accumulation, 
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since its original publication, of another 17 years 
of SF film and advances in film technology (CGI) 
and home video (DVD), Anderson’s book hasn't 
noticeably dated, though he spends what may seem 
like an inordinate amount of time ruminating about 
gore effects and violence—items that, in this jaded 
age, we pretty much accept as a matter of course. 

On the whole, the book is well researched and 
well written, but could have benefitted from more 
careful proofreading to avoid typos like “He is per- 
fect for the roll [role]” (p. 59); “Kendra lays [lies] 
around the station” (p. 70); “perhaps these 
simulacrums would be better leaders with their logi- 
cal mein [mien]” (p. 124); and “Susan Oliver's 
[Clark's] Cleo in COLOSSUS" (p. 150). 

Anderson begins with an introduction describ- 
ing SF cinema in the decades leading up to the 
1970s, devoting an appropriate amount of space to 
1968, since that year's output (2001, PLANET OF 
THE APES, BARBARELLA) made the science-fiction 
films of the "70s possible. Then he discusses the 
‘70s films themselves, devoting from two to seven 
pages to each, divided into three sections: Syn- 
opsis, Commentary, and Cast and Credits. The 
synopses are mostly succinct yet complete reca- 
pitulations of the films’ plots (so they do contain 
spoilers), the credits are accurate, and the com- 
mentaries—encompassing production notes, quotes 
from contemporary reviewers, and Anderson's criti- 
cal assessment—are, as they should be, the long- 
est and meatiest part of each essay. 

Anderson's book does not deal with every SF 
films made between 1970 and 1979. You won't find 
a Godzilla film or a New World release, save DEATH 
RACE 2000 (1975). Also ignored are every PLANET 
OF THE APES sequel and all but one of the "70s 
Bond films. What it does cover are 50 science-fic- 
tion films—all the major-studio releases, one non- 
English film (Solaris, 1976), and several low-budget 
but significant titles, including the aforementioned 
DEATH RACE 2000, DARK STAR (1974), IT’S ALIVE 
(1974), DEMON (1976) and RABID (1977). The se- 
lection is appropriate, given the book's implicit in- 
tent, which is to document the growing acceptance 
and ultimate triumph of the science-fiction film in 
this decade. In the 1970s, science fiction became 
“respectable”: the big studios no longer shunned it. 
After the success of STAR WARS (1977), they avoided 
it at their financial peril: 20 of the films Anderson 
reviews were released in the wake of STAR WARS, 
1977-1979. The 1970s saw the rise of the A- 
list, mega-budget SF film. Consequently, there 
were bigger hits—and bigger flops. Anderson 
discusses them all, and, for the most part, his 
opinions are incisive. (Of course, one judges 
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such picture-by-picture examinations by how of- 
ten the writer's conclusions match one’s own.) 

For example, Anderson exposes the silliness and 
illogic of the robot replacements in THE STEPFORD 
WIVES (1975): “Why weren't the women cloned? 
Or merely brainwashed? The end result would have 
been the same: their husbands would have had to- 
tal command of them” (p. 95). Not to mention that 
the filmmakers would have reinforced the powerful 
science-fictional theme of loss of identity—best ex- 
emplified in INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS 
(1956 and 1978)—instead of resorting to the story's 
absurd mechanical (sorry) device. He correctly notes 
the reason for the failure of and disappointment in 
STAR TREK—THE MOTION PICTURE (1979): “a 
perfect example of emotion overpowering reason: 
this film was so eagerly awaited, the feelings ran 
more toward lust than mere anticipation. Anything 
would have been a letdown after the hype surround- 
ing the film's making” (p. 237)—a lesson clearly lost 
on THE PHANTOM MENACE (1999). 

While Anderson expresses reservations about 
filmmakers like David Cronenberg and Brian De 
Palma, he’s unreserved in his feelings about others. 
Don't buy this book as a gift for Roger Corman, 
whom Anderson bashes repeatedly throughout, both 
as a director and a producer (see, for examples, pp. 
62, 85, 108). He also (unfairly) dismisses Golden 
Age horror in his discussion of Mel Brooks’ YOUNG 
FRANKENSTEIN (1974): “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 
is about movies that were never very frightening to 
begin with... it is more reminiscent of what those 
films should have been like than what they actually 
were” (p. 90). Clearly, Anderson needs to refresh 
his memory, beginning with James Whale's work. 

The book's cover illustration from LOGAN'S 
RUN (1976) suggests that the jacket designer 
didn’t read or pay close attention to Anderson's 
text, as he names this picture as one of the dumb- 
est SF fiascos of the decade—which is saying 
something, considering its competition for this 
distinction: SOYLENT GREEN (1973), ROLLER- 
BALL(1975), KING KONG (1976), DAMNATION 
ALLEY (1977), PROPHECY (1979), and NIGHT- 
WING (1979). Though, on balance, Anderson finds 
more praiseworthy films from this period than 
stinkers (otherwise, the genre couldn't have es- 
tablished itself, right?), his decision to discuss the 
films chronologically forces him to conclude with 
THE BLACK HOLE (1979), which ends his book 
with a whimper instead of a bang. An Afterword, 
discussing SF films of the 1980s (or perhaps a 
revised, updated Afterword for the reissue, dis- 
cussing the SF films made through 2001) would 
might have been a better idea. 


THE LETTERBOX 


CLAWS AND JAWS 


Regarding your comments af- 
ter Joe Dante's review of BLOOD 
ON SATAN’S CLAW [VW 95:23]... 
ask and ye shall receive! MGM are 
already at work on a DVD of this 
movie and, to this end, have struck 
a brand new 35mm print which 
premiered at the Flesh and Blood 
Film Festival in London a few 
weeks ago. And very nice it looked 
too! I'm currently interviewing cast 
and crew for a big retrospective 
feature in FANGORIA. | haven't 
heard anything yet on release date 
or extras, but I'm sure these will 
be announced in due course. 

A couple of other minor 
points from the new issue: In John 
Charles’ review of ASE’s UFO [Vw 
95:42]—to my mind, the best- 
written, best-produced British SF 
series ever—he mentions that Ed 
Bishop is “sporting a white wig” 
in the episode “Identified.” In 


fact, that’s Ed’s real hair dyed 
white in the first few episodes; it 
was a few weeks into production 
when the wig was introduced, to 
make life simpler. 

Also, | would question 
Nathaniel Thompson's assertion 
that Michael Anderson's ORCA 
[VW 95:8] derives its title from the 
boat in JAWS. “Orca” used to be 
a fairly common name for the 
cetacean we now call the killer 
whale (though it seems to have 
died out recently, possibly from 
association with that film!). I al- 
ways thought it nicely ironic that 
the boat in JAWS is named after 
the only mammal that can give 
a great white shark a run for its 
money in the undersea ferocity 
stakes. | suspect the Anderson 
film’s only debt to Spielberg was 
in using a snappy one-word title, 
a la GRIZZLY, PIRANHA, etc. 

MJ Simpson 
Leicester, UK 


FROM ASTRO TO KIMBA 
AND BACK AGAIN 


In Shane M. Dallmann’s re- 
view of the color ASTRO BOY vid- 
eos [VW 93:9-13], he mentions 
a cameo by Astro Boy in the 
KIMBA THE WHITE LION series. As 
a fan of Astro Boy, | was not 
aware of this appearance and 
would like to know in which epi- 
sode this “cameo” appears. 

Also, while it is true that there 
is no cameo by Kimba in the 
color ASTRO BOY series, there are 
cameos by other Tezuka char- 
acters. For example, the charac- 
ters of Peppy and the talking 
dolphin in “The Monster of 
Clarken” episode are from 
Tezuka’s TRITON OF THE SEA 
series from 1972 (not available 


Christopher Plummer and 
James Mason check their mail 
in MURDER BY DECREE. 
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in English). The episodes “The 
Robot Stuntman” and “The Time 
Machine” also feature cameos by 
other Tezuka characters, with the 
latter episode being what one 
might consider a crossover, with 
several different characters from 
Tezuka series appearing in this 
one story. 

A. Rivera 

Bronx NY 


Astro Boy makes a cameo ap- 
pearance (in that some char- 
acters are seen watching his 
program on television) in the 
KIMBA episode “The Trap- 
pers,” as mentioned in Shane's 
review of KIMBA THE WHITE 
LION, VOL. 5: TRAPPED!, which 
appeared in VW 75:15. 


ACTUALLY, IT WASN’T 
EVEN RAINING 


A quick note on an error 
in Rebecca and Sam Umland's 
otherwise excellent review of 
SEANCE ON A WET AFTER- 
NOON [VW 94:59]: The Um- 
lands refer to the “Moors 
Murders” that took place close 
to my home city of Manches- 
ter in the 1960s. The murders 
were committed by lan Brady 
and Myra Hindley (not Brady and 
Myra Hindley, as the review 
states). Even though these events 
took place forty years ago, they 
remain notorious and are a 
source of both horror and fasci- 
nation for the nation and its tab- 
loid press (bolstered recently by 
the death of the still-imprisoned 
Myra Hindley). A reasonable, 
though somewhat dated, study 
of these events can be found in 
Emlyn Williams’ book BEYOND 
BELIEF, for those who wish to 
discover more. 

Thanks for my monthly en- 
lightenment and please keep up 
the excellent work. 

Andy Hebden 
Bristol, England 


DUCKY WITH DRAKE 


HORRORS OF THE IMDB 


Got vw #95 and read Tim’s 
“Best Of 2002” DVDs list [vw 
95:3]. Thank you for making 
A&E’'s SECRET AGENT [DAN- 
GER MAN] one of your choices... 
and you are absolutely correct: 
this series is superior to the in- 
credibly overrated, too-clever- 
for-its-own-good, very dated 
THE PRISONER. | have been ar- 
guing this point for years to 
anyone who would listen and 
now, with the release of AGE’s 
multi-disc sets, | feel | am re- 
deemed. These episodes are, as 
you state, miniature master- 
pieces that far outstrip anything 
of a similar genre offered by 
American networks (THE MAN 
FROM U.N.C.L.E.? puh-leeze). 
And Patrick McGoohan? One 
has only to watch his appear- 
ances on COLUMBO to see how 
he would have dominated Ameri- 
can television, had networks 
only been foresighted enough 
to take advantage of his im- 
mense talent. Again, congratu- 
lations on a most perceptive 
choice. 

Also, re Gary Prange’s fine 
review of THEM! [VW 95:59]: 
Yes, Warner Home Video, we 
know that each DVD case con- 
tains a security device... so you 
can stop wrapping every disc 
like it contains uncounted 
Florida ballots! 

Jim Craine 
Oceanside CA 


I'll gladly add my own voice 
to the chorus on this one, Jim. 
Actually, I can understand one 
sticker, but why three? And 
why cant they be applied to 
the shrinkwrap, so that both 
can come off in a single pull? 
Honestly, by the time a cus- 
tomer curses his way through 
three separate adhesive strips, 
sometimes he’s no longer in 
the mood to watch a movie! 


I've been trying to confirm that 
Something Weird’s DVD edition of 
HORRORS OF SPIDER ISLAND, 
so roundly applauded in IMMORAL 
TALES, is, in fact, a faulty press- 
ing. Unless I'm very much mis- 
taken, the presentation of the film 
proper is stretched as if an an- 
amorphic squeeze were encoded 
into the transfer. On the IMDB, 
someone mentions that this is a 
“full frame” [standard] image, yet 
it plays back on three separate 
players (including my computer) 
as a mildly letterboxed film. The 
intro and extras and menus are 
all standard frame (check out the 
Joi Lansing musical piece), so I'm 
thoroughly confused and would 
appreciate any kind of illumination. 
It almost appears to be OOP, and 
I probably wouldn't return it if | 
knew it would be gone for good. 
Actually, | should probably be ad- 
dressing SWV, but hey, you might 
appreciate the question yourself. 
Thanks for almost a hundred is- 
sues of WW, Tim & Donna. 

Larry Erenberg 
Flushing NY 


Pete Tombs & Cathal Tohill’s 
IMMORAL TALES was published 
years before Something Weird 
released HORRORS OF SPIDER 
ISLAND on DVD, so they were 
more likely applauding the older 
VHS release than the more recent 
DVD. Though SWV's DVD pack- 
aging does not specify a letter- 
boxed presentation, their transfer 
is indeed letterboxed; it measures 
1.65:1, and also looks slightly 
squeezed from top to bottom. 
Despite this fault, SWV's DVD 
blows their old VHS out of the 
water. The supplements, having 
nothing to do with the main fea- 
ture, need not be presented in the 
same framing or format. So, there 
is nothing defective about your 
disc, but there is quite a bit wron 
with the Internet. 
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E Into the Light! 
__ MARIO BAVA __ 


LUCAS 


Introduction by MARTIN SCORSESE 
Foreword by RICCARDO FREDA 


“Tim Lucas has devoted himself to getting the word out 
about Bava's greatness... This book is the pinnacle of his efforts. 
It deserves a place on the bookshelves of all serious film lovers.” 
—Martin Scorsese, from his Introduction 
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